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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





CONCERNING THE AUTHORSHIP 
OF THE “ ANCRENE RIWLE” 


JN all that has been written in the last four 

decades concerning the possible author- 
ship of the Ancrene Riwle,’ apparently some 
significant textual clues have been over- 
looked. While this paper does not aim to 
suggest a specific author by name, it will 
attempt to narrow down the possibilities of 
authorship. 

The reader of the text is told that the three 
sisters for whom it was written were 
children of the same parents,’ hence it is 
apparent that they may be called sisters 
more in the sense of relationship than in the 
sense of nun. Miss Allen hypothesizes that 





‘Among the more significant articles concerning 
authorship are the following: Hope E. Allen, “* The 
Origin of the Ancren Riwile,’ PMLA, XXXIII 
(1918), 474-546; ‘‘ The Ancren Riwle and Kilburn 
Priory,” Modern Language Review, XVI (1922), 
316-322; ““On the Author of the Ancren Riwle,” 
PMLA, XLIV (1929), 635-680; ‘The Three 
Daughters of Deorman,’ PMLA, L (1935), 899- 
2; Albert C. Baugh, “ The Ancrene Riwle,” Part 
I, Book I, Ch. iii, of A Literary History of 
England (New York, 1948), 127-134; R. W. 
Chambers, “Recent Research upon the Ancren 
Riwle,” Review of English Studies, 1 (1925), 4-23, 
Which is concerned primarily with dating; Vincent 
McNabb, “The Authorship of the Ancren Riwle,” 
Modern Language Review, XI (1916), 1-8; 
Further Light on the Ancren Riwle,” Modern 
Language Review, XV (1920), 406-409; ‘‘ The 
Authorship of the Ancren Riwle,” Archivum 
Fratrum Praedicatorum, IV (1934), 49-74: G. C. 
Macaulay, “The Ancren Riwle,””’ Modern Language 
Review, IX (1914), 63-78, 145-160, 324-331, and 
463-474; and Beatrice White, ‘ Whale-Hunting, 
The Barnacle Goose, and the Date of the Ancrene 
Riwle: Three Notes on Old and Middle English,” 
Modern Language Review, XL (1944), 205-207. 

James Morton, The Nun’s Rule, Being the 
Ancren Riwle Modernized (London, 1926), 145. 
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the sisters were Emma, Gunhilda, and 
Christina, the daughters of Deorman or 
Derman and that they were in the service 
of Queen Maud until her death in 1118. 
Thus they would have been the sisters of 
Algar, who died in 1104, Ordgar, who 
“.. . may have died before 1130,” and 
Tierri, who “. . . is alive in 1137, and prob- 
ably for some years later. He is dead by 
1148.”° However, R. W. Chambers’ article, 
aforementioned, in Review of English 
Studies offers rather convincing evidence 
that Miss Allen’s date is too early. But be 
Miss Allen correct or incorrect in her sup- 
position as to date and the identity of the 
three sisters, there does seem to be a 
strong suggestion textually that the Ancrene 
Riwle was written by someone who was 
related to the sisters and the suggestion 
seems further to indicate that a brother- 
sister relationship existed between the author 
and the sisters. 

In the Middle English Text* the sisters 
are continually referred to as mine leoue 
frend or mine leoue frend. The Middle 
English word frend had the meaning of the 
present day friend, but was more often used 
to connote relative or relation. When one 
examines the French and Latin texts he 
finds that the words in question are rendered 
mes cheres soeres and karissime sorores 
respectively. In the modern English text 
the translation is my dear sisters. This 
point alone is insignificant, except perhaps, 
for the use of the possessive pronoun, but 
in view of some other details it becomes 
increasingly meaningful. 

In the first place, the writer is extremely 
moderate and liberal in most of his sugges- 
tions to the sisters and in his general out- 
look. His attitude is one of fraternal concern 
in such passages as that reading: “ Ye shall 
eat no flesh nor lard except in great sick- 
ness; or whosoever is infirm may eat potage 
without scruple; and accustom yourselves to 
little drink. Nevertheless, dear sisters, your 
meat and your drink have seemed to me 
less than I would have it. Fast no day upon 
bread and water, except ye have leave.’ 
Obviously the author is ultimately concerned 


*“The Three Daughters of Deorman,’ PMLA, 
L (1935), 900. 

*R. M. Wilson, The English Text of the 
ANCRENE RIWLE, Early English Text Society. 
O. S. 229 (London, 1954), edited from Gonville and 
Caius College MS. 234/120. 

® Morton, 313-314. 
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here with the physical, as well as spiritual, 
well-being of the sisters. But in contrast to 
this general moderate and liberal attitude is 
his almost fanatical attitude towards 
lechery,® an attitude which seems inconsis- 
tent with his personality as it is revealed 
throughout the text. It seems _ wholly 
plausible that this inconsistency fades away 
if one considers that an affectionate brother 
would be likely to suggest to his sisters 
moderation in such matters as fasting and 
flagellation,’ while, at the same time, being 
immoderately concerned over the matter of 
their chastity. 

Further grounds for speculation that the 
Ancrene Riwle was written by a brother of 
the three sisters may be found in the fact 
that the words for sisters in the various 
translations are, for the most part, consis- 
tently rendered in the plural, but that at 
times they are singular® indicating that the 
author, while writing for three sisters, 
occasionally had one particular favorite in 
mind. Had such a lapse occurred just once 
it would have been explicable in terms of a 
copying error, but its recurrence seems to 
add weight to the argument that a brother 
wrote this treatise as a bit of farewell advice 
to his sisters who were about to become 
anchoresses. 

A further suggestion to this effect is found 
in the terms of endearment which are found 
in the text, such as, “ According to what has 
now been said, my dear sisters, see that your 
dear faces be always turned to each other 
with kind affection.”* Such phraseology is 
more suggestive of the warm, affectionate 
intimacy which exists within a family group 
than it is of the sentiments of an outsider. 

Were one to accept Miss Allen’s identifica- 
tion of the three sisters, then it would follow 
that either Tierri or Ordgar might well have 
written the Ancrene Riwle, Elgar having 
died too early to be a possibility in view of 
Miss Allen’s proposed date of composition, 
i.c.,“...mnot... before c. 1130.""° 


* Morton, 123-124, 162-164, for example. 

7 Morton, 286-287. 

*See for example Morton, 175, 217, 223, or 
Wilson, 86, line 32, or Herbert, The French Text 
of the ANCRENE RIWLE, Early English Text 
Society, O. S. 219 (London, 1944), 155, lines 29-30, 
203, line 8, 208, line 31, and D’Evelyn, The Latin 
Text of the ANCRENE RIWLE, Early English Text 
Society, O. S. 216 (London, 1944), 112, line 16. 

* Morton, 191. 

“The Three Daughters of Deorman,’’ PMLA, 
L (1935), 901. 
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On the other hand, if one accepts the late 
date of approximately 1200 as set forth by 
Baugh,"' Miss White,'* and Bloomfield,” jt 
being evident from the text that the thre 
sisters were of the same parentage, 
previously mentioned, it is  altogethe 
possible that the Ancrene Riwle was written 
by a close relative, most presumably their 


brother. R. BatRD SHUMAN. 


Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
™ Baugh, 133-134. 

™ White, 206-207. 


* Morton Bloomfield, Summaries of Doctord 
Dissertations, Univ. of Wisconsin, III, 287. 


ANNE MASSINGER AND THOMAS 
CROMPTON 


"THE will of Thomas Crompton, Esquire, 

of the Middle Temple, prothonotary in 
the Court of Common Pleas, is at the Public 
Record Office; this document, which is dated 
12 November 1612, also contains a codicil 
dated 15 May 1614. 

This will may be of some interest in that 
it mentions “ Anne Messinger ” (Massinger), 
who may possibly be the mother of the dis 
tinguished dramatist. The part of the docu- 
ment relating to the said Anne reads: 

“Ttem/I giue to Anne Messinger late wife 

of Arthur/Messinger deceased om 

obligac6n of one hundred pounde) 
wherein one Richard Orrell  standeth 
bound vnto me for/paiement of a less 
some and also the Iudgemt/therevpo 
had, wch monie in truth belongeth vate 
the/said Anne and the bond taken in my 
name in trust/Item I giue vnto the sai 
Anne fiftie pounde more/to be paid ber 
wthin one yeere after my decease And) 
wherevpon one privie Seale directed from 
the king/to Mr Brownelowe Mr Wall 
and my self wee have/seiallie lent th 
king ffiftie pounde a peece to be repail) 
at a certaine daie in the said privy sed, 

nowe I giue/the said mony wceh [I lent, 0 

the said Anne and doe/constitute her it 

my steed to receive the same ”* 

There is one definitely known connect 
linking Arthur Massinger, gent., the father 
of the dramatist, with one Walter Crompiot, 
who may or may not have been related 1 
the Thomas Crompton whose will is bel 


*S.P. 14-77-24. 
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considered. When Arthur Massinger was 
making his nuncupative will (P.C.C. 5 Harte) 
on 2 June 1603, among those present were 
his brother Richard, Hughe Williams, and 
Walter Crompton. 

It may be of interest to note also that one 
Thomas Crompton, Esquire, who may or 
may not be identical with the one of this 
name under consideration, and Arthur 
Massinger were members of Parliament in 
30 and 31 Eliz., 35 Eliz., and 43 Eliz.? 

Meniion may also be made that Sir Henry 
Moody, who commended the 1633 quarto 
of Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts, may possibly have been related 
through marriage on the maternal side of 
his family to William Crompton (1599?- 
1642), the Puritan divine, who was a younger 
son of Richard Crompton (fl. 1573-1599).* 
William Crompton aforesaid married a 
daughter of Dr. Richard Pilkington, rector 
of Hambleden and of Little Kimble, Buck- 
inghamshire;* it is stated in The Dictionary 
of National Biography that the said Richard 
Pilkington “‘was probably a nephew of 
James Pilkington,”® Bishop of Durham. Sir 
Henry Moody’s father married Deborah 
Dunch whose mother Deborah was a 
daughter of Bishop Pilkington, of Durham.* 
At this point it would seem appropriate 
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to note a point made by James Phelan in an 
article entitled ‘Philip Massinger,” in 
Anglia (Band II, pages 1-64, 1879). Phelan 
believed that Philip Massinger’s mother was 
the Ann Massinger buried in Gloucester 
Cathedral. This critic referred to an inscrip- 
tion cited in Samuel Rudder’s A New 
History of Gloucestershire relating to one 
Ann Massinger. Rudder renders the inscrip- 
tion in question as follows: 


“Here lyeth the body of Ann Massinger, 
who was wife and widow of Arthur 
Massinger, of this city, Gent. aged 52 
years. She departed this life Oct. 21, 1636. 
Aetatis suae 70.” 


*House of Commons. Return. Members of 
Parliament. Part I. Parliaments of England, 1213- 
1702. pp. 423, 425, 428, 431, 438, and 439. 
London : House of Commons, 1878. 

See D.N.B. under “‘ CROMPTON, RICHARD ” 
and CROMPTON, WILLIAM.” 

* See ibid. under ‘“‘ CROMPTON, WILLIAM.” 

, See ibid. under “ PILKINGTON, RICHARD.” 

G.E.C. Complete Baronetage, vol. I, p. 191. 
Exeter: William Pollard & Co., 1900-1909. 

” Samuel Rudder. A New History of Gloucester- 
shire, p. 173. Cirencester: Samuel Rudder, 1779. 
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There would seem to be no real evidence 
that the Ann Massinger buried in Gloucester 
Cathedral was the mother of the dramatist; 
yet Phelan’s opinion regarding this matter 
appears interesting in the light of the refer- 
ence to “Anne Messinger” in Thomas 


Crompton’s will. — Ponatp S. LAWLESS. 


Le Moyne College, 
Syracuse, New York. 


MAXIMINUS AND TAMBURLAINE 


ALTHOUGH many commentators on the 
plays of Marlowe have noted what 
seems to be Machiavellian doctrine in 
Tamburlaine, none, to my knowledge, has 
noticed a figure described in The Prince who 
in his attributes and career offers a curious 
parallel to the Marlowe hero. This is the 
giant Roman emperor C. Julius Maximinus 
(A.D. 235-238). Machiavelli's account of 
him, in an Elizabethan translation, follows: 
. . . Itt remaynes nowe that we speake so 
somwhat of the nature & disposition of 
Maximinus, he lykewise was a_ very 
martiall man. And when the people 
began to loathe his effeminate lyffe, and 
the soldiers to mislyke the idle mind of 
Alexander, of whom I haue made mencion 
before, they conspired his deathe and 
chose this man Emperour in his place, 
which he did not longe enioye, for twoe 
things brought him into hatred and con- 
tempte; the one because he was a man of 
verie base condition, for he had been once 

a shepheard in Thrasia, which beinge 
notoriouslie knowen, made him notablie 
contempned. The other was, for that att 
his first enteraunce into his royall govern- 
ment, he deferred his going to Rome & 
purchased the suspicion of a tyrante, er 
he was setled in his throne, for he suffered 
his generalles and deputies as well at 
Roome, as in all other places and 
provinces, grevouslie to become odious to 
all men, and then some contemninge him 
for the baseness of his birthe and edu- 
cacion, and others hating him for the 
crueltie of his nature and disposition, first 
Africa, then the Senate and the people of 
Rome, and lastlie all Jtalie rose against 
him. Vppon this his Armye that was then 
encamped before Aquila, seinge the Citty 
impregnable, and his cruelty vnsupport- 
able, and perceavinge howe manie 
Enemyes he had bothe att home, and 
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abroade, conspired against him, and putt 

him to death.’ 

This is, of course, one of a series of case 
studies showing the fatal effects of hatred 
and contempt. Character and fortune are 
essential to the successful prince, but he 
must also have good birth and a keen sense 
of expediency. Low birth and effeminacy 
are the chief causes of contempt, excessive 
cruelty is the chief cause of hatred. 

The parallels are obvious: in both cases 
a strong shepherd wrests the throne from an 
effeminate ruler (Maximinus-Alexander, 
Tamburlaine-Mycetes). In both cases the 
shepherd becomes known as a tyrant for his 
cruelty. However, Tamburlaine succeeds 
while Maximinus fails. 

Marlowe and his printer take care to 
emphasize the very qualities that according 
to Machiavelli should lead to the fall of a 
prince. The title page of the 1590 edition 
reads in part: “Tamburlaine the Great. 
Who, from a Scythian Shephearde, by his 
rare and wonderful Conquests, became a 
most puissant and mightye Monarque. And 
(for his tyranny, and terrour in Warre) was 
termed, The Scourge of God.” Tambur- 
laine in his speeches refers to his low birth 
defensively: “I am a Lord, for so my deeds 
shall prooue, / And yet a shepheard by my 
Parentage,” or “ Joue sometimes masked in 
a Shepheards weed.” Cosroe rails against 
the “ deuelish shepheard ”; the followers of 
Bajazeth are shocked that he should fight 
against “one so base.” Orcanes taunts him 
as “ Shepheards issue, base borne Tambur- 
laine.” The traitorous Almeda, offered a 
kingship, remarks of his own birth, “ That’s 
no matter, sir, for being a king, for Tambur- 
laine came vp of nothing.” 

Tamburlaine is represented throughout 
the play as a tyrant, a man of prodigious 
cruelty, who even kills his own son while his 
lieutenants plead for the boy and the cap- 
tured enemy jeers at his barbaric cruelty. 
Zenocrate prays to Jove to pardon Tambur- 
laine for what he does. 

If Marlowe actually read The Prince (and 
if one of the Elizabethan translations is in 
the hand of Kyd, he might well have), he 
must have noted the similarities between this 
Roman emperor and his own hero. Yet, the 
lessons taught in Machiavelli are turned 


* Niccolo Machiavelli, The Prince, ed. Hardin 
Craig from Elizabethan manuscripts (Chapel Hill, 
1944), pp. 89-90. 
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around here. Marlowe’s emphasis on hi 
hero’s cruelty and low birth are, if anything 
a distorted Machiavellianism, very close ty 
the kind of exaggeration and distortion pre. 
sented by the anti-Machiavellians. 


ROBERT T. TAYLor. 


SIR EDMUND CHAMBERS AND 
“ PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA ” (157) 


HE Revels Accounts for the Christma 


season 1572-1572/3 give scattered 
references to “the play of Cariclea” 
(Feuillerat, Documents Relating to th 


Office of the Revels in the Time of Queer 
Elizabeth (Louvain 1908), p. 175), “An 
Awlier for theagines” (ibid.), “ the picture 
of Andromadas” (ibid.), “ Munkesters 
playe ” and “ Munkesters boyes ” (174), “ the 
playe of fortune” (176). Sir Edmuni 
Chambers derives from this the summary 
information that this Christmas “The 
Revels prepared plays on Theagines and 
Chariclea, Perseus and Andromeda and 
Fortune” (The Elizabethan Stage IV 88), 
and he further conjectures that Mulcaster’s 
boys (here making their first appearance at 
court) may have had Perseus and Androm- 
eda as their play “as the Revels prepared 
a picture of Andromeda this year” (op. cit. 
II 76 note). 

This is, however, to multiply plays without 
necessity, for the picture of Andromeda i 
already accounted for by the play o 
Theagines and Chariclea. Any play wit 
this title must derive from Heliodoru 
Aethiopica, and this work makes important 
use of a picture of Andromeda: it is by 
looking at such that the Queen of Ethiopia 
conceives the white Chariclea: “ But thou 
werte borne white, which couler is strang 
amonge the Aethiopians: I knowe the 
reason, because I looked uvon the picture 
of Andromeda naked, while my husband 
had to do with me” (Tudor Translations 
edn. pp. 107f.). 

One is intrigued to know how this wa 
dramatised, and by the possibility tht 
colour-symbolism was used here, as in the 
Jacobean Masque of Blackness, as part of! 
courtly compliment. Only one thing, hov- 
ever, is certain—that the “picture 0 
Andromadas ” was intended for the “ play 
of Cariclea,” and that the Perseus 
Andromeda of this season is a modem 


invention. G. K. HUNTER. 
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ANTONIO AND BLACK BILE 


IN the March, 1954, issue of Notes and 
Queries, Mr. K. B. Danks suggested that 
the answer to Antonio’s long unsolved 
melancholy in The Merchant of Venice lies 
in Shakespeare’s use of a character’s mental 
depression to foreshadow tragedy.’ This is 
a valuable and reasonable idea and certainly 
possesses a firmer basis, as Mr. Danks 
asserts, than the explanation generally 
offered: namely, that Antonio is depressed 
because he is loath to lose his young friend 
Bassanio to Portia. I should like to suggest 
that in addition to its function as a fore- 
shadowing device, Antonio’s melancholy 
quite appropriately sets the stage for the 
theme of friendship in the play. 

Shakespeare emphasizes two points early 
in the first scene: first, that Antonio is 
melancholy, and second, that the melancholy 
arises from his very nature rather than from 
any present external circumstances. Antonio 
makes it quite clear to Salarino that concern 
for his merchandise at sea is not the cause 
of his melancholy. Nor can he find any 
reason for it. Granted that he is somewhat 
sadder than usual in the opening scene, he is 
never the jocund fellow we see in Gratiano 
and the rest; he is constantly contrasted, in 
his contemplative nature, with his young 
friends. He is habitually grave and con- 
spicuously quiet, even in the final scene 
where Portia has informed him of his un- 
expected good fortune. 

To account for the characterization of 
Antonio as a man with melancholy tenden- 
cies, we need only to recall the role he plays 
in this drama of love and what this role 
would naturally call for in terms of 
the Elizabethan intellectual background.” 

*K. B. Danks, “‘ The Case of Antonio’s Melan- 
choly,” Notes and Queries, I (March, 1954), 111. 

*There were two popular conceptions of 
melancholy in Shakespeare’s time, both valid and 
acceptable to the Eliabethans. See Lawrence 
Babb, The Elizabethan Malady (East Lansing, 
Mich., 1951), pp. 175-185. Babb distinguishes 
between these two conceptions: one, “ melancholy 
1S a degrading mental abnormality associated with 
ear and sorrow” ; and the other, “‘ melancholy is a 
condition which endows one with intellectual 
acumen and profundity, with artistic ability, some- 
umes with divine inspiration.” Although both 
hotions were popular, Babb points out that the 

More dignified connotations of melancholy deter- 
mined England’s attitude toward it.” Antonio is 
definitely of the more respected class of melan- 
cholics, A man with this temperament would 
ely be looked upon as dignified and worthy of 
igh praise with a philosophical bent. 
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According to the Renaissance conception of 
love, based particularly on Neo-Platonic 
thought, Bassanio in selecting instinctively 
the right casket proves himself the ideal 
lover.’ But there is a higher and nobler 
form of love in this conception than that of 
man for woman: man’s love for man, 
genuine friendship. Antonio, who is willing 
to give up his life without regrets or com- 
plaints for his friend’s happiness, embodies 
this form of love in The Merchant of 
Venice. The theory that Antonio is dejected 
in the first scene because he fears he may 
lose Bassanio to a woman runs counter to 
the spirit of self-abnegation inherent in the 
ideal friendship Shakespeare is dramatizing. 

Now the theory of the humors and the 
characteristics that accompanied an excess of 
any one in the body was, of course, common 
knowledge to the Elizabethans. It was 
generally believed that the person with an 
excess of black bile did not love quickly, 
but once his love was formed, either for 
woman or in true friendship, it was un- 
commonly deep and lasting. Marsilio 
Ficino, the influential Renaissance Neo- 
Platonist, makes the following observation: 
“Melancholic people, in whom black bile 
dominates . . . once trapped [by love]... 
are never released.”* Thus Antonio, whose 
love for Bassanio is strained to the limit in 
the play, should most properly be a rather 
melancholy person. 

Since the play opens on the note of 
Antonio’s unaccountable sadness, therefore, 
we have been given an important clue to 
his character. He has an important role 
indeed in the play’s theme of love, and 
Shakespeare has given him the right 
temperament for it. 


WILLIAM B. DILLINGHAM. 
Emory University, Georgia, U.S.A. 


*See Charles Read Baskervill, ‘“‘ Bassanio as an 
Ideal Lover,” Manly Anniversary Studies (Chicago, 
1923), pp. 90-103. 

* Marsilio Ficino’s Commentary on _ Plato’s 
Symposium, trans. Sears Reynolds Jayne, University 
of Missouri Studies, XIX (1944), No. 1, 227. 
Ficino gives the example of Socrates who “ was 
undoubted melancholy by nature,” and was “the 
most genuine lover of all.”’ 


“VIOLENCE AND/OR VIOLINS ” 
"THE six wild men who make their debut 
in English drama in “ the Domme Shew 
before the First Act” of Gorboduc are 
accompanied on stage by “musicke of 
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violenze.” The question is whether they 
were played on to the music of violins or 
to music of violence or, possibly, violent 
violins. Some editors (Thorndike, Basker- 
vill, MclIlwraith) print, without comment, 
“violins.” Manly, Cunliffe, and J. Q. 
Adams, following the authorized 1570 (B) 
text, print “violenze.” Manly and Adams 
do not indicate whether, to them, 
“violenze” means singular violence or 
plural violins, or whether the question 
occurred to them at all. Cunliffe alone is 
on record, but not very far: “ violenze,” he 
suggests, without actually saying so, means 
“violence.” Unfortunately, Cunliffe’s argu- 
ment can be used to support “ violins” as 
well as “ violenze.” So the question remains 
whether, musically speaking, violins are fit 
instruments of violence. 

In support of “ violins” it can be pointed 
out that in each of the four succeeding 
dumb shows, specific instruments are called 
for: “cornettes,” “flutes,” ‘ howboies,” 
and “drommes and fluites.” Consistency, 
if not spelling, demands violins. On the 
other hand, decorum does not. As Cunliffe 
notes (p. 299), “each of the dumb shows 
begins with music, and in each instance 
there has been an attempt to make the music 
harmonize with the nature of the pantomime 
presented.” Flourishes on cornets for king 
and court, drums and flutes for “a company 
of hargabusiers.” For six wild men panto- 
miming civil war, violent music—or violins? 
Cunliffe seems to suggest the former. 

The OED is neutral, or, more exactly, 
oblivious. The plural of violin (spelled 
violine, vyoline, viallin, and violin) is 
“ Violines,” 1579, Spenser, S. C., “ April.” 
There is no instance of violins with a Z, as 
one might expect, from 1570, Sackville and 
Norton, Ferrex and Porrex, D. S. 1. For 
“violence” (from It. violenza) the OED 
cites: “5. WVehemence of personal feeling 
or action; great, excessive, or extreme 
ardour or fervour; also, violent or passionate 
conduct or language; passion, fury,” Lyd- 
gate, c. 1430, vyolence; Golding, 1563, 
violence; Shakespeare, 1604, violence. There 
is no instance of violence with a Z. 

Wild men would seem to demand music 
of violence—played by violins, cornets, 
flutes, hautboys, drums and more flutes. Did 
the compositor reach for a Z instead of a 


C? Oris it“ violins”? y yy suvmerELL. 
Columbia University. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
RATIONALITY ws. CREDULITY 
IN SHAKESPEARE 


F,PMUND'S scorn of the belief that man’s 

misfortunes may be attributed to the 
influence of the stars (King Lear, 1:1:128. 
149) appears to the 20th century reader as 
a peculiarly modern and quite reasonable 
view. The credulity of his father (I:1:112. 
127) is likely to strike the same reader, at 
least from the intellectual point of view, as 
a wholly superstitious and unwarranted 
one. Modern readers have been schooled 
to a tremendous respect for reason and for 
the sciences founded upon reason. In the 
issue of credulity v.s. reason, as they are 
exemplified by Gloucester and Edmund 
respectively, our knowledge of astronomy, 
of biology, and particularly of psychology 
tends to cause our intellectual sympathy to 
be with Edmund, and we give the “ reason- 
able” right of the issue to him. We have 
been taught that man’s actions are not 
influenced by such astronomical phenomena 
as “eclipses in the sun and moon.” Such 
things as treacherous plots of son against 
father or of a father’s unjust renunciation of 
his daughter are accounted for by the 
heredity, education, and environment of 
those persons; they can be explained in these 
terms to the satisfaction of the modern man 
of average education by the sociologists and 
the psychologists. 

It seems to me, however, that from an 
emotional standpoint, as opposed to the 
intellectual, even the modern reader allows 
some sympathy in the matter to go, perhaps 
unconsciously, to Gloucester. Perhaps the 
basic nature of man still inclines him to 
“make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon, and the stars,” and to excuse our 
foolishness by laying its cause to “ heavenly 
compulsion,” as Edmund sardonically notes. 
There are, for instance, in regions of the 
Southern United States where the educr 
tional level is relatively low, farmers who 
still plant their crops, breed their cattle 
and otherwise guide their business b 
“almanacs,” based on astrological ani 
zodiacal charts and issued by pated! 
medicine firms. On a higher education 
level there are those people who Visi 
“fortune tellers,” and though they maj 
scoff and say it’s “for fun,” one is inclined 
to believe that the fortune teller is oftet 
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taken quite seriously. We note also that in 
the arts, particularly in the literary and 
dramatic arts, it is still considered a rather 
good though obvious device to relate natural 
phenomena to human events. We may call 
it “symbolism ” or “ atmosphere,” but the 
fact remains that modern men, even rela- 
tively sophisticated ones, are affected 
emotionally by a drawing of parallels 
between man and nature. A stormy night 
is still an effective setting for murder in 
literature, a crash of thunder still heightens 
dramatic tension in a play, and bright sun- 
shine increases the impression of joy. 
Somewhere in man’s nature, it would seem, 
is the emotional inclination to link human 
events with natural phenomena, and it is this 
characteristic that allows us to lend some 
of our sympathy to Gloucester and prevents 
our dismissing his credulity as simply that of 
an unsophisticated old man. 


The reader or playgoer who is familiar 
with Shakespeare’s work in general would 
have no great difficulty, either emotionally 
or intellectually, it seems to me, in accepting 
Gloucester as both a credulous and a good 
man, since the playwright often enough has 
presented characters who are obviously 
both. We recall that Shakespeare himself, 
presumably, speaking through a chorus, calls 
Romeo and Juliet “a pair of star-crossed 
lovers” (Romeo and Juliet, Prologue, 1. 6). 
Indeed, evidence can be found in several 
instances that those who fail to believe in 
signs and auguries of supernatural 
phenomena come to harm. Whether 
these characters are “ good ” or “ bad” may 
be a difficult matter to decide, since the 
terms are relative. In Julius Caesar, for 
instance, one remembers that if Caesar had 
heeded the warnings of the soothsayer (I: 2) 
and of Calpurnia (II:2), his life might have 
been spared. Calpurnia, apparently a 
“good” woman, is credulous. On the other 
hand, the conspirator Casca, whom one may 
label “ bad,” is greatly shaken by the “ civil 
strife in heaven” and the evil omens he has 
seen (I:3). Again, in Henry IV, Part I, 
Hotspur’s rudeness to Glendower (III: 1), 
when the latter tells of the supernatural 
events that accompanied his birth, is a case 
in point. Although Glendower might be 
called an essentially good man, his Welsh 
provincialism and his utter credulity serve to 
make him a bit ridiculous. On the other 
hand, Hotspur, who has until this scene been 
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a sympathetic character, here loses some 
audience sympathy, but it is probably more 
because of his rudeness than of his 
incredulity that he loses that sympathy. In 
Hamlet’s immediate acceptance of his 
father’s ghost (Hamlet, 1:2 and 4) we again 
find a fundamentally good man who is 
credulous. But in Macbeth we note that 
both Macbeth and Banquo see the witches 
and apparently accept their prophecies (I: 3), 
and when Lady Macbeth learns of the 
prophecies (I: 5), she too accepts them. Here 
then we have an example of one man, 
Banquo, who is certainly good, and to whom 
the audience is sympathetic, who is also 
credulous; on the other hand, Lady Macbeth 
is evil and unsympathetic. In the case of 
Macbeth himself, though he perhaps is not 
fundamentally an evil person, his impatience 
to speed the supernatural prophecies leads 
him into a course of action which is certainly 
evil. With such examples as these in mind, 
persons familiar with Shakespeare probably 
mark Edmund for downfall when he jeers 
at the credulity of Gloucester, though the 
incredulity does not necessarily make him 
unsympathetic; they do, however, find him 
unsympathetic in the scene, mostly on 
account of his unfilial attitude. 

It is not, then, always a clear-cut matter 
of “ good men believe in signs” and “ bad 
men do not” in Shakespeare’s plays. Rather, 
it seems, credulity is so general among his 
characters that both good and bad alike tend 
to be credulous, and that the sympathy of 
the audience has no absolute relation to a 
character’s credulity or incredulity. 


RALPH BEHRENS. 
Department of English, 
Arkansas State Teachers College. 


JOHN DENNIS AND POETIC JUSTICE 


was probably the celebrated wit Joe 
Miller who said of John Dennis, the 
critic (1657-1734), that he was “a very fit 
Person to instruct a Dramatic Poet, for he 
laid down Rules for writing good Plays, and 
shew’d them what were bad, by his own.” 


‘(John Mottley,] List of All the Dramatic 
Authors, with Some Account of Their Lives; and 
All the Dramatic Pieces Ever Published in the 
English Language, to the Year 1747, appended to 
Thomas Whincop’s Scanderbeg (London, 1747), 
p. 209. Mottley had also included this anecdote 
in Joe Miller’s Jests; or the Wits Vade-Mecum 
(London, 1739), p. 47. 
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But if Dennis’ plays are of little value as 
literature, they at least provide an enlighten- 
ing commentary upon the “rules” he laid 
down. As an admirer of the classical 
tradition, he believed that the dramatist 
should observe such neo-classical conven- 
tions as the unities of time, place, and 
action as far as possible, but in this matter 
he was willing to allow the playwright some 
latitude. He did not deny that one could 
write a good play without preserving the 
unities of time and place. He asserted, 
however, that an author could produce a 
better drama if he followed these conven- 
tions.” There was one “rule,” though, 
which Dennis thought the dramatist should 
never violate. In every tragedy, the critic 
believed, the good must be rewarded and 
the evil characters punished. 

Dennis asserted that drama is a didactic 
art in which the playwright should present a 
moral lesson as well as a pleasing entertain- 
ment. The lesson which each tragedy should 
teach is that virtue is always rewarded and 
that vice is always punished. As he wrote 
in the Remarks on Cato, 

*Tis certainly the Duty of every Tragick 
Poet, by an exact Distribution of a 
Poetical Justice, to imitate the Divine 
Dispensation, and to inculcate a particu- 
lar Providence. *Tis true indeed upon the 
Stage of the World the Wicked sometimes 
prosper, and the Guiltless suffer. But that 
is permitted by the Governour of the 
World, to shew from the Attribute of his 
infinite Justice that there is a Compensa- 
tion in Futurity, to prove the Immortality 
of the Human Soul, and the Certainty of 
future Rewards and Punishments. But 
the Poetical Persons in Tragedy exist no 
longer than the Reading or the Represen- 
tation; the whole Extent of their Entity is 
circumscribed by those; and therefore 
during that Reading or Representation, 
according to their Merits or Demerits, 
they must be punish’d or rewarded.* 


On several occasions Dennis repeated 
these views. As early as 1698, in The Use- 
fulness of the Stage, his reply to Jeremy 
Collier’s famous attack upon the theatre, he 
laid down the principle of poetic justice,‘ 
and as late as 1725, in The Causes of the 


2 The Critical Works of*John Dennis, ed. E. N. 
Hooker (Baltimore, 1939-1943), II, 68, 75-76, 386. 
5 Tbid., Il, 49. 
* Ibid., I, 183. 
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Decay and Defects of Dramatic Poetry, jy 
restated it.” His works seem to hay 
circulated widely enough that his contem. 
poraries considered him the  princip, 
exponent of the doctrine. Consequently, 
when Addison condemned poetic justice, ip 
Spectator, No. 40, as “a_ ridiculoy 
Doctrine” and a “chymerical Notion’ 
Dennis assumed, probably correctly, that jt 
was an attack directed against him. Fo 
that reason, he published a vigorous reply‘ 
In addition to these expositions of the idea 
Dennis wrote other essays in which h 
censured more than one contemporary play. 
wright” and even some acknowledged 
masters of English drama for violating this 
“rule.” He lamented, for example, that 
Shakespear has been wanting in the exact 
Distribution of Poetical Justice . . . in 
most of his best Tragedies, in which the 
Guilty and the Innocent perish promiscu- 
ously; as Duncan and Banquo in Mack. 
beth, as likewise Lady Macduffe and her 
Children; Desdemona in Othello; Cor. 
delia, Kent [!], and King Lear, in the 
Tragedy that bears his Name; Brutus and 
Porcia in Julius Caesar, and young Hamlet 
in the Tragedy of Hamlet.® 
Nor were these the only tragedies of Shake. 
speare to which Dennis objected. He under 
took to revise Coriolanus because “ Aufidiu 
the principal Murderer of Coriolanus ... 
not only survives, and survives unpunish’d 
but seems to be rewarded for so detestabk 
an Action.”® In the “ improved” version 
The Invader of His Country, Dennis allow 
Coriolanus to kill Aufidius before he dies" 
Considering the importance which th 
critic attached to the doctrine of poett 
justice, one would expect him to reward dl 
of the virtuous and ‘punish all the etl 
characters in his tragedies, and for the mot 
part he did. One can find no violation 
the principle in Rinaldo and Armida’ 
Iphigenia, or Liberty Asserted,' but whe 


5 Tbid., II, 286. 
* Ibid., II, 18-22. 
’ Ibid., Il, 49, 398. 
* Tbid., Il, 7. 
* Ibid., Il, 6. f ; 
© (London, 1720). An excellent discussion # 
Dennis’ revision of Coriolanus to preserve pott 
justice is contained in George C. Branafs 
Eighteenth-Century Adaptations of Shakespeare 
Tragedy (Berkeley, 1956), pp. 56-57. 
™ (London, 1699.) 
2 (London, 1700.) 
** (London, 1704.) 
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Dennis chose to write a play based on the 
history of Appius and Virginia,’* he had 
some difficulty carrying out the “ rule.” The 
critic adhered fairly closely to the accounts 
of the Decemvir Appius Claudius which he 
found in the third book of Livy and the 
eleventh book of the Roman Antiquities of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. According to 
these historians, Appius was attracted by a 
plebeian maiden Virginia, the daughter of 
Lucius Virginius, who was already betrothed 
to Lucius Icilius. After seeking unsuccess- 
fully to seduce the girl with presents and 
bribes, the decemvir persuaded his client to 
claim that she was rightfully his slave and 
to bring her before the tribunal, where 
Appius himself would conduct the prelimin- 
ary hearing and try the case. At the trial 
Appius declared Virginia a slave, and her 
father killed her to save her from dishonour. 
Subsequently, Virginius and Icilius organ- 
ized a successful rebellion against the decem- 
virate; Appius committed suicide, and his 
client was banished. 

Several playwrights had found the subject 
suitable for tragedy,’* but the fate of 
Virginia must have given Dennis some un- 
easy moments. Although he modified some 
details, he could follow the main outline of 
the accounts of Livy and Dionysius for the 
most part without violating poetic justice. 
The wicked characters in his play are 
properly punished, for Appius dies at the 
hands of Lucius Icilius, and Fulvius, as 
Dennis has named the client of Appius, is 
slain by Virginius. Similarly, most of the 
virtuous characters are rewarded, for Dennis 
shows the triumph of Virginius, Lucius 
Icilius, and the defenders of Roman 
liberty." The critic must have asked him- 
self, however, whether poetic justice could 
be preserved if he followed history in show- 
ing the death of Virginia. According to the 
principle which he had often defended, if 

“Appius and Virginia. A Tragedy (London, 
[1709}). 


*R. B. [Richard Bower?], A New Tragical 
Comedy of Apius and Virginia, 1575; Juan de la 
Cueva, Tragedia de la Muerte de Virginia y Apio 
Claudio, 1580; John Webster, Appius and Virginia, 
1654; Jean-Galbert de Campistron, Virginie, 1683. 
Other literary treatments of the subject are listed 
mn two German dissertations: Otto Rumbaur, Die 
Geschichte von Appius und Virginia in der englis- 
chen Litteratur (Breslau, 1890) and Johannes 
Lauschke, John Websters Tragédie Appius and 
Virginia, eine Quellenstudie (Potsdam, 1899). 
oom Appius and Virginia, Act V, pp. 57, 
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Virginia is a virtuous character, she should 
not only be saved from death but should 
probably be rewarded for her constancy by 
being married to the noble Lucius Icilius. 

Nor is there any doubt that Virginia is a 
virtuous character in Dennis’ play. Her 
ruling passion is the desire to preserve her 
chastity. Before the action of the play 
begins, Appius has sent ten messages in an 
attempt to win her by bribes, flattery, and 
threats, but Virginia has resisted all of these 
advances.'’ When she finally comes face 
to face with the decemvir, she scorns his 
declarations of love, defies his wrath, and 
stands firm against his threats to ravish 
her.’ Later, at the hearing of Fulvius’ 
charge that Virginia is a slave, Appius 
decrees that she must remain in the custody 
of his client until the trial. As there is no 
one to protect her, she draws a dagger to 
kill herself, and her death is averted only 
by the timely arrival of Lucius Icilius and 
his friends.*® When she is brought to trial, 
Appius has surrounded the court with armed 
guards so that he may have his way. Con- 
sequently, when he decrees that Virginia is 
a slave, she asks that her father kill her to 
preserve her honour.”° 

This intense passion for chastity shows 
her faithfulness to her lover, and she also 
displays the virtues of compassion, mercy, 
and other qualities which, she says, “ fit the 
softness of my Sex, and Temper.’** She 
sympathizes with those who have been 
injured by the tyranny of the decemvir?? and 
even shows pity for Appius himself. When 
Lucius proposes to gather his friends and 
slay Appius when he comes to visit Virginia 
against her will, she pleads that she be 
allowed to leave before the decemvir arrives 
because she “ne’er cou’d see the vilest 
Creature Die.”?* When he comes, she warns 
him of the fate that awaits him and prays 
that he will repent to save himself. Appius, 
realizing his danger, pretends that Virginia’s 
eloquence and virtuous example have caused 
him to give up his evil ways, and when 
he swears to free Rome and never bother 
her again, her compassion becomes so great 
that she helps him to escape.”* 

? Thid., Act I, p. 7. 

** Thid., Act II. pp. 14-17. 

* Tbid., Act III, p. 26; Act IV, pp. 37-43. 

» Thid., Act IV, p. 47; Act V, p. 55. 

** Tbid., Act II, p. 12. 

2 Thid., p. 17. 

8 Tbid., p. 12. 
** Tbid., pp. 17-20. 
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When one considers, in addition to these 
traits, her dutifulness toward her father, her 
love for Rome and liberty, and her 
“Wisdom accomplish’d e’en in earliest 
Bloom,’*’ he must conclude that Virginia is 
a veritable paragon of virtue. Consequently, 
if Shakespeare fails “in the exact Distribu- 
tion of Poetical Justice’’ when he permits 
Edmund’s captain to hang Cordelia and 
allows Othello to smother Desdemona, 
Dennis has violated his own “rule” in 
Appius and Virginia. 

Few persons who read the play, however, 
are likely to object to the violation. Dennis’ 
play is by no means the worst of the neo- 
classical tragedies of the early eighteenth 
century, yet most readers are likely to agree 
with Andrew Kippis, who complained that 
“we have not read this play with much 
approbation.””* Still it would probably be 
worse if poetic justice had been done. The 
one genuinely moving incident occurs immedi- 
ately after Virginius has slain his daughter. 
Lucius Icilius appears leading the Roman 
legions in revolt against Appius and the 
other decemviri, and Virginius realizes that 
he has killed his daughter when she might 
have lived.*” This recognition arouses 
genuine pity for the unfortunate father. If 
the sympathy of the audience for Virginius 
would not have been so great had his 
daughter been spared, neither would the 
satisfaction at the death of Appius have 
been so complete. 

In this instance, it would appear, Dennis 
concluded that his play would be better if 
he violated his own “rule,” but he himself 
has left no comment upon the problem. 
There is no indication, either, that it had 
any effect upon his critical theory. Although 
Appius and Virginia was produced in Febru- 
ary, 1708/09,* he criticized Charles John- 
son’s The Successful Pyrate in 1712 because 
the author showed the success of “the 
greatest Rogue and the most detestable 
Villain that ever the Sun or Moon beheld.” 
When Cato appeared the next year, the 
critic attacked it because Addison 

every where throughout it, makes Virtue 

suffer, and Vice triumph; for not only 


5 Tbid., p. 16. 

26“ John Dennis,” 
(London, 1793), V, 103 

27 Dennis, Appius and Virginia, Act V, pp. 56-57. 

** Allardyce Nicoll, A History of English Drama, 
1660-1900, 3d ed. (Cambridge, 1952-1955), II, 318. 

** Dennis, Critical Works, II, 398. 


iographia Britannica, 24 ed. 
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Cato is vanquish’d by Caesar, but the 
Treachery and Perfidiousness of Syphg 
prevails over the honest Simplicity and the 
Credulity of Juba, and the sly Subtlety 
and Dissimulation of Portius over the 
generous Frankness and Open-heartednes 
of Marcus.*° 


Again in 1716 Dennis recommended the 
doctrine of poetic justice to the epic poet,” 
and, as noted above, in 1725 he cited the 
neglect of this principle as one of The 
Causes of the Decay and Defects of 
Dramatic Poetry, and the Degeneracy of the 
Public Tast.*? 

The fact that Dennis violated one of his 
own “rules” should not obscure the impor- 
tance of his contributions to English literary 
criticism, for that importance has been 
underestimated often enough in the three 
hundred years since his birth. Nevertheless, 
this inconsistency between theory and 
practice illustrates to some extent the diff. 
culties which a critic sometimes encounters 
when he tries to apply his own principles, 


A. N. WILKINS. 
Junior College, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


°° Tbid., II, 49. 
** [bid., If, 111-113. 
*? Tbid., Il, 286. 


THE PUTTENHAM FAMILY 
Part II 


REVERT to Sir George Puttenham, K.B. Sir 

George Puttenham, K.B. married first in 
1485, Alice, daughter of Thomas Wyndesore 
(Windsor) of Bradenham, near Penn in Co. 
Bucks (her mother Elizabeth, was the dau 
& co.h. of John Andrews, Esq. and Elizabeth 
Stratton who appears to be descended from 
the blood Royal—Lady Elizabeth Cour: 
enay, dau, of the Duke of Devon having 
married Sir Andrew Luttrell whose son, Si 
Hugh Luttrell was the father of Elizabeth 
(heiress) who married John Stratton, Esq- 
the father of the above Elizabeth Stratton) 
The Wyndesore (Windsor) family received 
its title by being summoned to parliametl 
in 1529 as Baron Wyndesore by King Henn) 
VIII and they are now the ancestors of th 
present Earls of Plymouth. Alice was livitt 
in 1516 vide “feet of fines”. Sir Georg 
and Alice had issue of whom later. St 
George married secondly Rose, dau. of Si 
John Gainsford of Crowhurst, Surrey, andi 
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said to have afterwards married William 
Sackville of Co. Surrey. She was an 
Executor of Sir George Puttenham and was 
dowered in the Manor of “ Puttenham”. In 
the Churchwarden’s accounts at Bletching- 
ley, Surrey, is “ 1546 Item receaved ffor ye 
buryall of the laite Lady Putnam VIs.- 
Villd.” Sir George and his wife Rose had 
three daus : — 

|. Audrey, named in her father’s Will. 

2. Elizabeth wife of Thomas Oxenbridge 
(v. Visn.) 

3. Dorothy wife of . . . Adams, of Co. 
Kent (v. vistn). 

And the following issue by his wife, Alice 
Wyndsore : — 

1. Brydgett wife of Christfr. Bullock of 
Abberfore, Co. Berks. (v. vistn). 

2. Mary, named in her father’s Will. She 
married Sir Richard Chernocke of Hulcote, 
Co. Bedford where is a fine Monument to 
their memory with “ Arms ” of both thereon 
(Harl. vol. 19). 

3, Alys, named in her father’s Will. 

4. Ursula, named in her father’s Will. 

5. Dorothie wife of Thomas Dabridge- 
court of Strathfeldsaye (v. vistn). He was a 
Witness to Sir George Puttenham’s Will 
(Harl. Co. of Notts). 

6. Anne, wife of John Norton of Tisted, 
Co. Hants. who was also a Witness to Sir 
George Puttenham’s Will. Monument at 
East Tisted church to Norton family show- 
ing shield with quarterings including Putten- 
ham and Warbleton. 

7. Robert Puttenham, son and heir, of 
Puttenham and Sherfield Manors, mentioned 
many times in State Papers and was in the 
train of Nobles and Ladies appointed by 
King Henry VIII to meet the Lady Anne of 
Cleves on her arrival to marry the King. 
He is named as Master of the Revels when 
at the Middle Temple Nov. 1522, 1523, 1524. 
It is officially stated that in 1534 on the 
death of Sir George Puttenham, his son and 
heir Robt., inherited the Manors of Sher- 
field, Puttenham, Long Marston, Tannerigg, 
Willey, Warbleton and Chynham (see R. O. 
PALMER. 102). He sold the Manors of 
Tandridge and Willey in 1542 and was living 
in 1550 when he conveyed the Manor of 
Puttenham to his son RICHARD. 

Robert Puttenham married firstly Margery 
dau. of Sir Richard Elyot, Knt. (born 1450 
0.b. 1522) and Alice Fynderne. (Sir Richard 
Elyot’s heir was his son Sir Thomas Elyot, 
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Knt. (born 1490? Wiil dated 1531, proved 
3 July 1546.) Sir Thomas Elyot dedicated 
one of his books to his “deare sister 
Margerie Puttenham ” and the sons of this 
Margery owed much of their learning to Sir 
Thomas Elyot their Uncle and in 1546 
Richard Puttenham was declared by an 
official Inqn. P.M. to be his heir. Sir 
Thomas Elyot published in 1531 his most 
important and best known work “ The Boke 
Called The Governor” which made his 
reputation at Court (see H. H. S. Croft’s 
Edition of “ The Governor” 1880) and in 
1538 a Latin-English Dictionary. His 
“Arms” are printed in some of his books 
quartered with the Fynderne Arms but are 
uncoloured. Taking the colours from a 
grant of arms in 1614 to the Elyot family in 
Suffolk, however, we can safely describe 
them “ Or, a fess gules between 4 bars wavy 
sa.” Crest: An elephant’s head or. Motto: 
Face aut tace. 

His portrait is found in the series of 
“Windsor Drawings” (1527-40) by Hans 
Holbein the younger and that of his wife 
Margaret, dau. of John a’Barrow who subse- 
quently married Sir James Dyer, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. She 
died in 1569. Other portraits in the series 
having connections with the Puttenham 
family are those of : 

William Warham, Arch.B. of Cant. 

Frances de Vere, dau. of John, 15th Earl 
of Oxford. 

Thomas, 2nd Baron Vaux. 

Elizabeth, Lady Vaux. 

William Parr, Marquess of Northampton 
and brother of Queen Catherine Parr (see 
“Selected Drawings from Windsor Castle ” 
by K. T. Parker, 1954, and N. & Q. New 
Series Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 100). 

Margery Puttenham was dowered in the 
Manor of Tandridge and as this was sold in 
1542 by her husband Robert she probably 
died before that year. Robert Puttenham 
married secondly Ann... . but the only 
record of this second wife “ Ann” is in the 
feet of fines of 1550 and Patent Roll 27 May 
1550 Licence for £10 to Robert Puttenham, 
Esq., and Ann his wife to grant the manor of 
Sherfield-upon-Loddon and 60 Messuages, 
20 tofts, 40 cottages, four water mills, one 
dovehouse, 500 ac. land, 200 ac. meadows, 
500 ac. pasture, 100 acres wood, 300 ac. 
furze and heath, 100 ac. moor and £13.6.8 
rent in Sherfield-upon-Loddon to Richard 
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Puttenham, gentleman, his heirs and assigns, 
to be regranted to the said Robert Putten- 
ham for life. Robert Puttenham and 
Margery had issue : — 


1. Hannah Puttenham, vide Heralds’ 
Vistn. 
2. Rose Puttenham, married to Thos. 


Blondeville of Newton-Flotman, Norfolk 
(D.N.B.). 

3. Anne Puttenham, married Jno. Edwards 
of Chirke, Co. Denbigh. 

4. Margery Puttenham, married to Sir 
Throckmorton (whose mother was Kath- 
erine, dau. of Sir Nicholas, Lord Vaux, of 
Harrowden, by his wife Elizabeth, dau. of 
Henry, Lord Fitzhugh and widow of Sir 
William Parr, K.G. She was thus aunt by 
marriage to Queen Catherine Parr and Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton (Sir John’s brother) 
claimed the Queen as his cousin). Sir John 
Throckmorton was Justice of Chester for 23 
years and died in 1580. They had 9 children 
of whom Francis was implicated with others 
in favour of the release of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. He was arrested, racked in the Tower 
of London and at length executed at Tyburn 
in 1584 aged 30 years. He had married 
Anne, dau. of Sir Edward Sutton on 3 June 
1571. His cousin Anne, dau. of Sir Robert 
Throckmorton (Sir John’s brother) was the 
mother of Robert Catesby the moving spirit 
in the Gun Powder plot and his cousin Mary 
Throckmorton was the wife of Edward 
Arden executed 1583. There is a splendid 
monument at Coughton Church to Sir John 
and his wife Margery with both Throck- 
morton and Puttenham “ Arms”, thereon. 

5. Francis Puttenham, vide Heralds’ Vistn. 
This was probably the Francis in the Bucks 
Subsidy Rolls of 1625-29. (A _ Francis 
Puttenham married 17 Dec. 1610 at St. Law- 
rence Jewry to Mary Taylor and another 
Francis Puttenham in 1684 at Burnham to 


Mary....) 
6. William Puttenham, vide Heralds’ 
Vistn. 


7. Richard Puttenham (see D.N.B.) born 
about 1520. In 1546 he was declared heir by 
Ing. P.M. to his Uncle, Sir Thomas Elyot, 
Knt. In 1550 his father made over to him 
the Manors of Puttenham and Sherfield. In 
1553-4 he paid a fine to avoid Knighthood. 
After this he appears to have led an 
irregular life, going abroad for a time. He 


sold the Manor of Chinham in 1557 and in 
1560 he sold the Manor of Puttenham when 
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it passed entirely from the family after 
nearly 500 years’ connection. 

He made over the Manor of Sherfield ip 
1567 to his dau. Anne Puttenham. (The 
Manor of Long Marston appears to have 
passed to the Saunders family in 1560 who 
sold it in 1628.) 

From 1560 onwards he was in constant 
litigation over his property and money affairs 
until 1597 when he died. There seems to be 
no doubt that either he or his brother wrote 
“The Arte of English Poesie” as Sir John 
Harrington notes in his own handwriting in 
the MS of the translation of Ariosto in the 
B.M. (Add.MS.18, 920.) (N. & Q. Iith 
Series Vol. I, page 404.) He left no son but 
by his Will, a dau. Kath.ne. was appointed 
Executrix. He married Mary, dau. of Sir 
William Warham and his sole heiress (he 
was a nephew of William Warham Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and mentioned in his 
Will). This was an unhappy marriage and 
her troubles are referred to in the Court of 
Requests and by order of this Court one of 
the payments of money was to be made to 
her at “the tombe of Geoffrey Chaucer in 
Westminster Abbey”. (The Archbishop 
appears to have come from Oakley, a small 
village near Basingstoke, Hants. not far from 
Sherfield.) They had two daus:— 

1. Anne Puttenham, who had the manor 
of Sherfield given her by her father in 1567. 
In 1572 she and her husband Francis 
Moryce (or Morris) of Coxwell, Co. Berks, 
sold the manor in two moities. She was 
married at Coxwell 2 Sept. 1599 and buried 
there 18 Decm. 1612. She succeeded to the 
Manors of Malshanger and Freemantle from 
her father and these were both sold in 1570-1 
and the manor of Sherfield in 1572. They 
had issue : — 


Warham, died sans issue. 

Thomas, 2nd son. 

Ann. 

Martha. 

2. Katherine Puttenham, dau. and only 
relative mentioned in the Will of Richard 
Puttenham 1597. Richard is said to have 
been buried at St. Clements Dane 2nd July 
1601 (v. Croft’s). 

8. George Puttenham (D.N.B.) of Sherfield 
and other places. He was involved it 
money matters with his brother Richard and 
his differences with his wife, Lady Wynde 
sore, stretched over many years and alt 
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mentioned in the State Papers and Acts of 
the Privy Council, &c. 

Both he and his brother Richard have each 
been independently credited with the author- 
ship of the celebrated and elaborate book 
“The Arte of English Poesie”” and he wrote 
a treatise on the subject of Queen Elizabeth’s 
treatment and the subsequent condemnation 
of Mary Queen of Scots (N. & Q. 5th series 
Vol. I. 42). His Will is dated in London 
1590 in which he bequeathed everything to 
a widowed servant Mary Symes by name. 
He was buried in the Church of St. Bride in 
Fleet Street, London, in Jan. 1590-1. He 
Matriculated at Christs College, Cambridge, 
in Nov. 1546 and was admitted to the 
Middle Temple in 1556. 

He married Elizabeth, Lady Wyndesore, 
the dau. of Peter Coudray of Herriard, 
Hants. She had previously married, Ist 
Richard Paulet, 2ndly William, Lord Wynde- 
sore and 3rdly George Puttenham from 
whom she was divorced. 

They had a dau. and heiress, Anne, who 
married Andrew Wyndesore, vide Heralds’ 
vistn. Co. Hants. In 1559-60 licence was 
granted to Edward Wyndesore, Knt. Lord 
Wyndesore, George Puttenham, Esq., and 
Elizabeth his wife (the widow of William 
Lord Wyndesore) and Edmund Wyndesore, 
Esq. to aliene the Manor of Hedley, to 
Richard Puttenham (George Puttenhams 
brother?) and Peter Vavisore, Esq. There 
were doubtless trustees for Ann, Lady 
Knyvett, who in her Will mentions her dau. 
Vavasor. Lady Knyvett was Anne, dau. of 
Sir Christopher Pickering. Her dau. (by 
Sir Henry Knyvett) Margaret married Henry 
Vavasore (of Copmanthorpe) and their dau. 
Anne Vavasore was said to be Shakespeare’s 
“Dark Lady” and Mistress of Edward de 
Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford also said to be 
the “real Shakespeare ” (see William Kent). 

Revert to NICHOLAS PUTTENHAM 
(born about 1445) the son of Henry Putten- 
ham and Elizabeth : — 

Nicholas Puttenham (or Puttnam) of Penn, 
Co, Bucks (vide Heralds’ Vistn.) married 
Margaret... . In 21 Henry VII (1505) she 
executed a Deed now enrolled on the De 
Banco Rolls, by which she relinquishes all 
rights and claims, as ‘ widow’ of Nicholas 
Puttenam, in respect of Lands at Penne and 
eainente at High Wycombe, etc. They had 

0 sons : — 


1. John Puttenham (Puttenam or Puttnam) 
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of Penn. Will proved 1527. He left his 
lands by heirship to his sons with contingent 
remainder to his brother HENRY or Sir 
George Puttenham. “Putnam Place” at 
Penn, now a farmhouse, was his home. In 
the 3rd year of Henry VIII (1511) he let 
some of his Penn property to Eton College. 
His name appears on the Coram Rege Roll 
20 Hen.VII (1505) in reference to Edels- 
borough and in another instance 4 Hen.VIII 
(1513). He married Margaret Pygott of Co. 
Bucks (vide vistn.) who after his decease 
married John Culverhouse, of whom later. 

2. Henry Puttnam (Puttenham) of Penn 
Co. Bucks is named in his brother John’s 
Will of 1527 and he appears in Chancery 
Proceedings of 1529 about. 

John Puttenham and Margaret had issue: 

John Puttnam, of Penn, ‘ Gentleman’ (in 
Subsidy Roll 1524) died without issue, before 
1545. Married, Mary, dau. of Richard 
Verney of Middle Claydon, Co. Bucks. 

Helen Puttnam, died young. 

Robert Puttnam, who may have been the 
Robert Putnam, a citizen of London who 
died there 1550 and by his Will left a son 
named Thomas. (This Robert is named in 
his father’s Will of 1527 and in the Heralds’ 
Vistn.). 

George Puttnam (or Putnam) of Penn, 
heir to his brother JOHN who died S.P. 
The Will of this George is dated 1585 and 
proved 1590. He received from Eton 
College a small rent for land in Penn which 
his father let first in 1511. He married 
Isabella, dau. of John Shrimpton, of High 
Wycombe, Bucks., yeoman (vide vistn.). 
They had the following issue :— 

1. John Puttnam, eldest son and heir 
appar.t. v. Heralds’ vistn. 1566 but he is not 
named in his father’s Will dated 1585. 

2. William Puttnam, of Penn, named in 
his father’s Will also in vistn. Married Jane 
. .. who died Sept. 1620 at Penn and had a 
dau. Jane who was buried March 1620. 

3. Richard Puttnam, of Penn, named in 
his father’s Will and also in vistn. 

. Mary. 
. Susan. 
. Helen. 
. Isabell. 
. Anne. 
. Elizabeth, died young. (In the “ Long” 
pedigree Co. Bucks an ‘Eleanor’ dau. of 
George Putnam of Penn married Thomas 


OANDNL 
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Long of Penn one of the Coroners for the 
County.) 

Revert to: JOHN PUTTENAM of 
EDLESBORO’, born about 1450-5, son of 
HENRY Puttenham and Elizabeth: — 

JOHN PUTTENAM, married and had 
issue :— 

Richard Puttenam, of Slapton, near 
Edlesboro’ born about 1495. Named as of 
Slapton 1516-17, of Edlesboro’ 1523-4, of 
Slapton 1540 and of Woughton 1545-1557. 
Will dated 26 Feb. 1556-7. In a Survey of 
Slapton Manor, his heir named JOHN (wife 
Margt.) whom failing 2nd son HENRY. 
Richard bequeathed his lands in Slapton to 
his son JOHN. 

In the Subsidy Rolls of 1523-4 the name 
is clearly written “PUTTNAM ”. In 1538-9 
he acquired by an Indenture lands and 
messuages in Slapton which had previously 
belonged to the Abbey at Barking. His name 
appears on the Coram Rege Roll of 1517 as 
of Slapton (Michls. 8 HEN. VIII.) and on 
the same Roll is NICHOLAS PUTNAM as 
of Edlesboro. Richard married Jone... 
who died at Woughton in 1565. 

1. John Puttnam (or Putnam, of Slapton, 
after of Rowsham and Wingrave, Co. 
Bucks.) Will 14 Nov. 1573. Buried at Win- 
grave 2 Oct. 1573, of whom later. 

2. Harry Puttnam, of Woughton-on-the- 
Green, Bucks. Will proved Oct. 1579. 
Buried at Woughton and named his son 
RICHARD as Executor (wife Jone living 
1579 probably died at Woughton in 1584) of 
whom later. 

3. Joan Puttnam, named in her father’s 
Will 1556 and was married at that time. 

The above John Puttnam married 
Margaret . . . who died 1568 and buried at 
Wingrave, had issue : — 

1. Nicholas Putnam, of Stewkeley, near 
Wingrave, Bucks. Will proved 27 Sept. 1598 
in which he names all his children, of whom 
later. 

2. Richard Putnam, of Rowsham and 
Wingrave. Will Oct. 1576 in which he be- 
queathed all his freeholds and leaseholds in 
Wingrave to his brother NICHOLAS which 
he “inherited from his father JOHN 
PUTTNAM”. He died without issue and 
was buried at Wingrave. He named in his 
Will his brother “JOHN” also 

3. Thomas Putnam, of Rowsham. Will 
July 1576. Buried at Wingrave. Married 
Dennys . . . who was living in 1576 and was 
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sole Executrix of her husband’s Wij, 
Thomas died without issue names two 
brothers JOHN and NICHOLAS in his Will 

4. John Putnam, of Slapton. Will dated 
5 Mar. 1594-5 proved 28 Feb. 1595-6. He 
was buried at Slapton near Edlesboro. Co, 
Bucks. Bequeathed his lands in Edlesboro 
and Northall to his youngest sop 
BARNARD whom failing to his son JOHN. 
Names also son THOMAS who with his 
wife are his Executors. He also mentions 
his brother NICHOLAS. John married and 
had issue, of whom later (see PART iii). 

5. Katherine. 

6. Ellyn. 

The above NICHOLAS PUTNAM of 
Stewkeley married Margaret, dau. of John 
Goodspeed. She was living in 1598 and 
married secondly 1614, William Huxley and 
died 8 Jan., 1618-19. Nicholas had issue:— 


1. John Putnam, of Aston Abbots, Co, 
Bucks. and of Salem, Mass., U.S.A. Founder 
of the Salem Branch of the Putnam Family 
(vide Pedigree by Eden Putnam 1909 pub- 
lished in the Putnam Leaflets Vol. IV. No.2 
at Wellesley, Mass.). There is however 
testamentary evidence in London that 
others of the family sailed to Virginia at the 
Civil War period 1640-50. He was baptised 
17 Jan. 1579 and was at Aston Abbots in 
1614 when he signed his mother’s marriage 
bond. He was granted land in Salem, 
Mass., 1641 and died there 30 Dec. 1662. 
He married Priscilla (Deacon?) about 1611- 
12. She died in Salem and had issue, of 
whom later. 

2. Thomas Putnam, baptised in 1584. 

3. Richard Putnam, baptised 16 July 15% 
at Stewkeley and living in 1597. 

4. Anne Putnam, married Wm. Arnett 26 
Jan. 1604-5. 

5. Elizth. Putnam, married Ed. Bettam 22 
Oct. 1612. 

John Putnam and Priscilla had issue: — 

1. Lt. Thomas Putnam, baptd. at Aston 
Abbots, Bucks, 7 Mar. 1614-15 of Lynn and 
Salem, Mass. of whom later. 

2. Nathaniel Putnam, bapt. at Aston 
Abbots, 11 Oct. 1619 of Salem, Mass. of 
whom later. 

3. Capt. John Putnam, bapt. at Aston 
Abbots, 27 May 1627 of Salem, Mass. of 
whom later. 

4. Elizth. Putnam, bapt. 20 Feb. 1612. 

5. Sarah Putnam, bapt. 7 Mar. 1622 Aston 
Abbots. 
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6. Phoebe Putnam, bapt. 28 July 1624 
Aston Abbots and buried there 30 Apl. 1630. 

(There is a Will at Somerset House of 
“Thomas Putnam, sen. aboard The Increase 
pound for Virginia ” 1657.) 

The eldest son, Lt. THOMAS PUTNAM, 
baptd. 7 Mar. 1614-15 died 5 May 1686, 
married Ist Ann, dau. of Edward Holyoke 
and had issue of whom later. She died 1 
Sept., 1665. He married 2ndly Mary, widow 
of Nathanile Veren. She died 16 March 
1694-5 and had issue :— 

JOSEPH PUTNAM, born 1669, died 1725 
of Salem, married about 1690 Elizabeth dau. 
of Israel Porter and had 13 children 11 of 
whom were living at the time of their 
father’s death : — 

William Putnam of Salem. 

Col. David Putnam of Salem. 

Gen. Israel Putnam of Pomfret, Conn., 
born 7 Jan. 1718, of whom later. 

daus. Anne, Mary, Elizth., Sarah, Rachael, 
Huldah, Eunice and Mehitable. 

GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM, the 
famous Pioneer, Ranger and Major-General 
at Bunker Hill married 19 July 1739, 
Hannah (born 1721) dau. of Joseph and 
Meritable Pope. He died 29 May 1790 and 
had issue : — 
ak Israel, s. & h. born 8 June 1740. Living 

66. 

2. Daniel, born 10 Mar. 1742, died 1759. 

3. David, born 1759. Living 1766. 

4. Peter Schuyler, born 31 Dec. 1665. 
Living 1766. 

Pat Hannah, born 25 Aug. 1744. Living 
_ Elizth. born 20 Mar. 1747. Died aged 17 
in 1765. 

Meritable born 21 Oct. 1749. Living 1766. 

Mary born 10 May 1753. Living 1766. 

His wife Hannah died 6 April 1766. 

Lt. THOMAS PUTNAM by his Ist wife 
Ann Holyoke had issue : — 

1. Thomas Putnam, born 1652, died 1699 
of Salem. 

2. Edward Putnam, born 1654, died 1747. 
Deacon and parish clerk, married Mary 
Hale and had issue : — 

1, Edward Putnam, of Middleton. 

2. Joseph Putnam, of Salem. 

3. Nehemiah Putnam, of Middleton. 

4. Ezra Putnam, of Middleton. 

5. Isaac Putnam, of Sutton. 

6. Elisha Putnam, of Sutton, Mass., 1685- 
1745, who married and had issue :— 
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. Elisha Putnam. 

. Nehemiah Putnam. 

. Jonathan Putnam. 

. Stephen Putnam. 

. Amos Putnam. 

. General Rufus Putnam, born 9 Apl. 
1738, died 4 May 1824, at Marietta, Ohio. 

REVERT to the 2nd son of John Putnam 
(bapt. 1579) and Priscilla : — 

NATHANIEL PUTNAM, bapt. 11 Oct. 
1619, died at Salem, 23 July 1700, married 
Elizabeth, dau. of Richard Hutchinson. She 
died 1688 aet. 60 and had issue : — 

1. Samuel Putnam, born 1652, died 1676, 
of Salem. 

2. Capt. John Putnam, born 1657, died 
1722, married Hannah, dau. of Samuel 
Cutler. 

3. Capt. Benjamin Putnam, born 1664, 
died about 1715, married Hannah who died 
21 Dec. 1705, of Salem, and had issue :— 

1. Rev. Daniel Putnam, born 12 Nov. 
1696 died 20 Jun. 1759 at Reading. A.B. 
Harvard, 1717. 

2. Nathaniel Putnam, born 1686, died 
1754, of Salem. 

3. Tarrant Putnam, born 1688, died 1732, 
of Salem. 

4. Benjamin Putnam, of Salem. 

5. Stephen Putnam, of Salem. 

6. Israel Putnam, of Bedford. 

7. Cornelius Putnam, of Sutton. 

REVERT to the 3rd son of John Putnam 
and Priscilla : — 

CAPT. JOHN PUTNAM, baptd. 27 May 
1627, died at Salem, 17 Apl. 1710, married 
Rebecca Prince, step-dau. of John Gedney 
of Salem and had issue : — 

1. Capt. Jonathan Putnam, born 1659, 
died 1739, of Salem. 

2. Eleazer Putnam, born 1665, died 1733, 
of Salem. 

3. John Putnam, born 1667, died 1737, of 
Salem. Also 6 daughters and 

Lt. James Putnam, born 4 Sept. 1661, died 
7 Apl. 1727, of Salem, married Sarah, dau. 
of John and Sarah (Woodman) Brocklebank, 
of Rowley, born 11 Sept. 1664, died 25 Dec. 
1717. First Wife and had issue: — 

Batholomew Putnam, b. 1687, d. 1723, of 
Salem. Master mariner. 

Nathan Putnam, b. 1692, d.s.p. 1723, of 
Salem. Master mariner. 

Jonathan Putnam, d.y. 

Archelaus Putnam, d. an undergraduate 
at Harvard 1718. 
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Jethro Putnam, bp. 

Salem. 

Sarah Putnam, m. Israel Porter. 

Elizabeth Putnam, m. (1) William Putnam 
(2) John Gardner. 

James Putnam, Esq., bpt. 22 Feb. 1690 
d. 1763, of Danvers, married Ruth dau. of 
Col. John and Ruth (Gardner) Hathorne, 
bpt. 1694, d. 20 Feb. 1761. Had issue :— 

Lt. Archelaus Putnam, bpt. 14 May 1721, 
d. 1785, of Danvers. 

Hon. James Putnam, A.B., bpt. 31 July 
1736. D. at St. John, N.B. Harvard 1746. 
Last Attorney General of Mass. Bay under 
the Crown. Judge of Supreme Ct. of N.B. 
Loyalist and refugee. 

Abide Putnam, Nathan Putnam, d.y. 

Ebenezer Putnam, A.M., bapt. 20 Oct. 
1717. D. 12 Aug. 1788. Harvard 1739. 
Physician. J.P. Member of Committee of 
Safety, 1775. Of Salem. Married Margaret, 
dau. of John and Elizabeth (Pratt) Scollay, 
bpt. 6 Dec. 1724, d. Apl. 1808. Had issue : — 

Sarah Putnam, married Nathaniel Ropes, 
Esq., of Salem. 

Ebenezer Putnam, A.M., b. 1768 d. 25 Feb. 
1826. Harvard 1785. Of Salem. Merchant 
and Shipowner. His first wife, Sarah Fiske, 
had issue all of whom died in infancy. 
Married secondly Elizabeth, dau. of Gen. 
John and Lydia (Phippen) Fiske, of Salem. 
b. 19 July 1778, d. 2 March, 1808, and had 
issue : — 

1. Ebenezer Putnam, A.B., of whom later. 

2. John Fiske Putnam, of whom later. 

3. Charles Fiske Putnam, of whom later. 

4. George Putnam, b. 10 Jan. 1804 d. 
umn. 4 Dec. 1860, of Salem. 

5. Edward Putnam, of whom later. 

6. Francis Putnam, b. 3 Jan. 1808 d. 26 
March 1878, married Alice R. Upton and 
had: Henry Wheatland Putnam, b. 20 Jan. 
1843. dsp. 1901. Representative to 
General Court of Salem. 

7. Harriet. b. and d. 22 May 1799. 

The eldest son: Ebenezer Putnam, A.B. 
born 6 Sept., 1797, died 3 Apl. 1876. Harvard 
1815, in early life a tutor and merchant. 
Appointed postmaster at Salem 1829. Alder- 
man. Horticulturist of repute. Married 
Elizabeth, dau. of Nathaniel and Elizabeth 
(Ward) Appleton, of Salem, b. 10 July 1804, 
d. 27 Apl. 1887 and had issue: — 

1. Charles Appleton Putnam, b. 10 June 
1828, d. unm. 25 May 1899, of Salem. Civil 
Engineer. 


1702, d. 1751, of 
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2. Ellen Maria Putnam, b. 28 July 1835 
d. 29 May 1899. Married Alfred Stone of 
Providence, an eminent architect b. 29 July 
1834, d. 4 Sept. 1908 and had issue: — 

Ellen Appleton Stone, M.D., A.B. Ratcliffe 
1895, A. M. Brown 1896. Medical Inspector 
of Public Schools, Providence, R.I. 

Esther Stone, grad. M.I.T. 1896. Architect 
in Providence. 

3. Frederic Ward Putnam, S.D., $B 
Harvard 1862, b. 16 Apl. 1839. Anthro. 
pologist. Curator of Peabody Museum, 
Harvard Univ., and Director of Museum of 
Anthropology, Univ. of California, Chey. 
alier Legion of Honour, etc. Of Cambridge 
Married ist Esther Orne, dau. of John Lee 
and Matilda (Shepard) Clarke of Chicago, 
Married 2ndly Adelaide Martha, dau. of 
William Murray and Martha Adam 
(Tapley) Edmands of Cambridge, b. 29 Der, 
1838, d. 10 March, 1879. A descendant of 
Nathaniel Putnam and had issue: — 

1. Eben Putnam, b. 10 Oct. 1868, of 
Wellesley. Married Florence, dau. of Frank 
and Elizabeth (Joyce) Tucker, of Boston, 
and had issue : — 

a Fiske-Appleton Putnam, b. 23 Ap. 

Frederic Lawrence Putnam, b. 15 Oct. 
1895. 

Adelaide Margaret. 

2. Alice Edmands of Cambridge. 

3. Ethel Appleton-Fiske, married John 
Hart Lewis, Esq., son of Hanson E., and 
Adelaide L. (Hart) Lewis and had: Frederic 
Ward Putnam Lewis, b. 14 Sept. 1908. 

4. William Henry Appleton Putnam, b 
6 Feb. 1832, d. 30 Aug. 1871. Master 
mariner. Of Salem, m. Elizth. Bell Gardner 
and had issue: 

Elizath. Appleton, of Salem. 

Henry Putnam, b. 25 June 1870, of 
Salem. Married Belle McCoy and had issue: 

Roger Putnam. b. 22 June 1898. 

Dorothy. 

REVERT to the issue of Ebenezt 
Putnam and Elizth Fiske. 

The 2nd son John Fiske Putnam, b. 2! 
May 1800, d. 14 July 1881. Master 
mariner, M. Sarah A. Duncan and had 
issue :, 

Capt. George Duncan Putnam, b. 6 Jan 
1835, d.s.p. 6 Apl. 1893. Married ElleenC 
Edmands, dau. of Gen. Benj. Franklit 
Edmands. 

The 3rd son Charles Fiske Putnam, b. !! 
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Oct. 1802, d. 31 Dec. 1862. Of Salem, m. 
Sarah, dau., of Daniel Sage and had issve: 

Charles Edward, b. 2 ct. 1831, d. 1 Mar. 
1852. Unm. 

Wm. Sage, b. 13 Dec. 
Ensign U.S.N. Of Salem. 

John Sage, b. 23 Apl. 1842, d. 13 Aug. 
1904unm. Of Durango, Col. 

John F., Daniel S., Elizth. F. d. inf. 

The 4th son Edward Putnam, b. 23 Jan. 
1806, d. 21 Nov. 1852. Master Mariner and 
Importer. Of Salem. Married Margaret, 
dau. of Daniel and Deborah (Silsbee) Sage, 
who d. 3 Jan. 1891 and had issue: 

Alice Louise, Married William Dorr 
Boardman. 

Elizth. Osgood, Harriet Paine, d. inf. 


NorMan H. GRAHAM. 


1833, d. unm. 


“THE COMPLAYNT OF 
SCOTLANDE ”: A FRENCH DEBT 


HE COMPLAYNT OF SCOTLANDE 
(usually dated 1549) is a Middle Scots 
prose work which reveals strong French 
sympathies, its unknown author dedicating 
his book to the Queen Mother, Mary of 
Guise, and frequently disclosing his support 
for the house of Guise against the English 
faction in Scotland. From typographical 
evidence the work appears to have been 
printed in France, its author probably being 
resident in France and supervising part at 
least of the printing.’ It is not wholly sur- 
prising therefore that the author should 
make use of French literary models: that 
he should show literary as well as political 
dependence upon France. W. A. Neilson 
has shown that he derived the plan of his 
work from Alain Chartier’s Quadrilogue 
Invectif, the wording of some passages of 
the original being followed very closely;? and 
Sir W. A. Craigie has pointed out a small 
‘plagiarism ’ from Octavien de Saint Gelais’ 
prologue to his version of Ovid’s Heroides. 
Yet although J. M. Smith considered ‘ the 
Whole work . . . obviously written according 


‘See the introduction to J. A. H. Murray’s 
edition of The Complaynt (EETS.ES. 17 and 18, 
1872), pp. cvi-cviii; and W. A. Craigie, ‘The 
Complaynt of ‘ Scotlande’, Modern Language 
44 of Language and Literature 1 (1897), 
pp. a! 


*' The ‘Original of the Complaynt of Scotlande’, 
Jounal of Germanic Philology, 1 (1897), pp. 411- 


* Craigie, loc. cit. 
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to French literary fashions ’,* no other direct 
French source has previously been dis- 
covered. 

I wish to point out another instance of 
indebtedness to a French work—in this case, 
to the prologue of Nicholas Oresme’s Livre 
de Ethiques d’ Aristote. Though the debt is 
not extensive, it is unmistakably a direct one, 
as will appear from juxtaposition of the two 
passages. The context, in both cases, is a 
discussion of the difficulty of translating 
from Latin, the perfect, ‘ copeus’ language, 


into a vernacular, whether French or 
Scottish: 
Prologue to Le Livre de _ Ethiques 


d Aristote (ed. A. D. Menut, New York, 
1940), p. 100: 

Et comme il soit ainsi que latin est a 
present plus parfait et plus habondant 
langage que francois, par plus forte raison 
len ne pourroit translater proprement tout 
latin en francois. Si comme entre 
innumbrables examples puet apparoir de 
ceste tres commune proposicion: homo 
est animal; car homo signifie homme et 
femme et nul mot de francois ne signifie - 
equipeillenment. Et animal signifie toute 
chose qui a ame sensitive et sent quant 
Yen la touche. Et il n’est nul mot en 
francois qui ce signifie precisement. Et 
pour ce ceste proposicion est vraye: 
mulier est homo, et ceste est fausse: 
femme est homme. Semblablement ceste 
proposicion est vraye: homo est animal, 
et ceste est fausse: homme est beste. 


‘Prolog to the Redar’, The Complaynt of 
Scotlande (ed. J. A. H. Murray, EETS. 
ES.17 and 18, 1872), p. 17: 

. .. ther for it is necessair at sum tyme til 
myxt oure langage vitht part of termis 
dreuyn fra lateen, be rason that oure 
scottis tong is nocht sa copeus as is the 
lateen tong, and alse ther is diuerse 
purposis & propositions that occurris in 
the lating tong that can nocht be translatit 
deuly in oure scottis langage . . . as ve hef 
exempil of this propositione, homo est 
animal, for this terme homo signifeis 
baytht man and voman: bot ther is 
nocht ane scottis terme that signifeis 
baytht man ande voman; and animal 
signifeis al thyng that hes lyue ande is 
sensibil, bot ther is nocht ane scottis terms 


“The French Background of Middle Scots 


Literature (1934), p. 149. 
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that signifeis al quyk sensibil thyng, ther 
for this propositione, mulier est homo is 
treu, ande zit ve suld nocnt saye that ane 
voman is ane man. Ande siclyik this 
propositione, homo est animal is treu, ande 
3it ve suld nocht say that ane man is ane 
beyst. 

Nicholas Oresme made his translation of 
the Ethics (not from the Greek but from 
the Latin of Robert Grosseteste)? about 
1370, at the request of Charles V. A printed 
edition was published by Antoine Vérard in 
1488, and it might seem probable that it was 
this printed version with which the author 
of The Complaynt of Scotlande was familiar, 
but there is one slight indication that this 
was not so. In the Scottish work the 
sentence, ‘this terme homo signifeis baytht 
man and voman’, corresponds not to the 
French printed version (which reads, prob- 
ably erroneously, ‘car homo figure homme 
et femme. . .”°), but to the best Manuscript 
tradition, as represented in the text printed 
by Menut (Brussels MS., Bibl. Royale 2902). 
Seventeenth manuscripts of this work of 
Oresme’s are extant, so that it is not un- 
likely that the Scottish author should have 
access to one of them. It should be noted 
however that he makes no acknowledgement 
of the debt, nor, though he refers to Aristotle 
several times, does he makes any mention 
of Nicholas Oresme in his work. 

In conclusion, it is interesting that the 
same passage in this French work may be 
referred to by a more celebrated Scottish 
author, Gavin Douglas, in the prologue of 
the first book of his Eneados: 


Besyde Latyne our langage is imperfite . . . 

For thar bene Latyne wordis mony ane, 

That in our leid ganand translatioun hes nane, 

Les than we menis thar sentence and grauite, 

And zit scant weill exponit; quha trowis nocht 

me 

Lat thame interpreit animal and homo, 

Witht mony hundreith wther termes mo, 

Quhilkis in our langage southlie, as I wene, 

Few men can tell me cleirlie quhat thai mene.’ 
Gavin Douglas’s position was far closer to 
that of Nicholas Oresme, since he was a 
genuine translator unlike the author of The 
Complaynt of Scotlande. Unless the use of 
this ‘ proposition’ was a translator’s com- 
monplace—as does not appear likely—it 

5See Méenut’s introduction to Le Livre de 
Ethiques, pp. 38 ff. 

*Les ethiques en francoys (Paris, 1488), sign. 
Aiii r. Italics added. 

* Works (ed. J. Small, Edinburgh, 1874), vol. ii, 
pp. 14-15. 
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seems that both Douglas and the author of 
The Complaynt of Scotlande were struck by 
the same passage in their reading of Le Livy 
de Ethiques d’Aristote. If so, the fact js 
another small testimony to the continuing ’ 
French influence upon Scottish writers, and ) 
also to the circuitous way in which Aristotle, 
like other ancient writers, was approached, 
even by the middle of the sixteenth century, 


PRISCILLA PRESTON, 


THE KING IN DEKKER’S “ THE 
SHOEMAKERS HOLIDAY” 


GINCE W. K. Chandler identified the king 

who appears in the last act of The Shoe. 
makers Holiday as Henry VI rather than 
Henry V, the figure recognized by A. F. 
Lange, the question of which king Dekker 
intended has been left unresolved.’ Lange's 
conclusions have won the field with one 
editor, who specifically lists Henry V in the 
dramatis personae,’ but no one has refuted 
Chandler’s carefully documented assertion 
that the King, like many of the other 
characters in the play, is presented in 
historically accurate form, and that the king 
at the time of Simon Eyre’s Lord Mayorship 
was Henry VI.* 

The proof that there could very well be 
an anachronism lies partly in some of 
Chandler’s own observations, and partly in 
the spirit of the play itself. Lange states 
that a “slight anachronism mattered nothing, 
of course, to playwright or playgoer,”* and 
Chandler gives indirect assent to this idea. 
If the king is Henry VI, he points out, then 
his saying to Rose that he is a “ batchellor” 
(Act V, scene v) itself is an anachronism, 
because Henry VI was married in 1444, one 
year before Simon Eyre became Lori 
Mayor.’ If Chandler will allow thi 
anachronism, why will he not allow Lange’ 
anachronism, which is no less in keeping 
with the historical accuracy of the chronick 
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histories and is far more in keeping wil} “( 

1W. K. Chandler, ‘‘ The Sources of the Chara TI 
ters in The Shoemakers Holiday,’ MP, XXVI JN Th 
(Nov., 1929), 175-182; A. F. Lange, introducton not 
critical essay to The Shoemakers Holiday, in Rept th 
sentative English Comedies, C. M. Gayley, oe stas 
(New York, 1914), III, 3-17. ul’ 

= Spencer, Elizabethan Plays (Boston, 1933} Percy’s 
p. 
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* Chandler, op. cit., p. 180. 
* Lange, op. cit., p. 7, n.1. 
* Chandler, op. cit., pp. 176, 180. 
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the character of the king which Dekker 
presents? : 

Influenced in various ways both by The 
Famous Victories of Henry V and by Shake- 
speare’s Henry V,° The Shoemakers Holiday 
demonstrates the greater wisdom and moral 
superiority of the honest, industrious, good- 
hearted, and merry craftsman over his pride- 
weakened, haughty social superiors. The 
middle-class propensities of Shakespeare’s 
Henry V have been discussed.” As Prince 
Hal he was both the hero of the apprentices 
and himself far more given to the wholesome 
repartee of the tavern than to the incessant 
strife and duplicity of the court. When he 
becomes king, he more than once shows that, 
though his madcap days are over, he has the 
interests of the commoner still very much at 
heart. Surely Henry VI bore no such 
reputation. 

The king selected by Dekker to assist the 
apprentices of middle-class London in a day 
of celebration planned by their madcap 
Lord Mayor Simon Eyre could only be “ the 
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victor of Agincourt,” even though that Agin- 
court and that king are twenty to thirty 
years misplaced. Chandler’s observation 
that Agincourt is not named as such in the 
play? may be Dekker’s tacit acknowledge- 
ment of the existence of the anachronism. 


L. M. MANHEIM. 
University of Delaware. 


*See W. L. Halstead, “*‘ New Source Influence on 
The Shoemakers Holiday,” MLN, LVI (Feb., 1941), 
127-129; Lange, op. cit., p. 5, n.3; and F. E. 
ee Playwrights (New York, 

), p. 115. 

'K. Brunner, “‘ Middle-Class Attitudes in Shake- 
= Histories,” Shakespeare Survey, VI (1953), 

"In Act II, scene ii, he pardons the commoner 
who railed at him in the street while sentencing the 
high-born conspirators to death; and in Act IV, 
scene i, he journeys about the camp before the 
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handler, op. cit., p. 180. 


“CANOPY ” IN ELIZABETHAN 
THEATRICAL TERMINOLOGY 


The Elizabethan Stage, E. K. Chambers 

notes that the term “‘ canopy ” occurs in 
the stage directions of three plays written for 
Paul’s private theatre, namely, William 
Percy's The Faery Pastoral, Thomas 
Dekker’s Satiromastix, and George Chap- 
man's Bussy D’Ambois,’ and he deduces 


*(London, 1923), iii. 144, note 2. 
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from them that at the rear of the Paul’s 
stage there was “a curtained recess, corre- 
sponding to the alcove of the public theatres, 
and known at Paul’s as the ‘canopy’”.? 
The purpose of this note is to show that in 
theatrical parlance the word “ canopy” was 
used in another sense besides that of 
“curtained recess” and that both meanings 
of the word are illustrated not only by the 
stage directions of the Paul’s plays already 
mentioned, but also by those in certain plays 
produced at Blackfriars and at the private 
theatre known as the Cockpit or the 
Phoenix. 

Chambers’s interpretation of “canopy” 
as “curtained recess” is best supported by 
his quotation from Percy’s The Faery 
Pastoral, which required a fairy chapel as 
one of its settings. “ This’, notes Chambers, 
““ which had seats on ‘ degrees’ (V.5), occu- 
pied the ‘Canopie, Fane, or Trophey’, 
which I take to have been a discovered 
interior . . . corresponding to the alcove of 
the public theatre”.* “Canopy” in this 
sense is also found in two of the stage direc- 
tions of John Marston’s Sophonisba, which 
was acted at Blackfriars. One of them 
informs us that Syphax hasteneth within the 
Canopy as to Sophonisba’s bed* This 
direction, together with the accompanying 
dialogue, clearly indicates that a bedroom 
setting was arranged within the Canopy, i.e. 
in a curtained recess. Another use of this 
curtained recess at the Blackfriars is shown 
by another stage direction in the same play: 
A treble Violl and a base Lute play softlyd 
(sic) within the Canopy®. “Canopy” in the 
same sense is again found in a stage direc- 
tion of William Hemings’s The Fatal Con- 
tract, which was probably written for the 
Phoenix: Enter the Eunuch, it states, whilst 
the waits play softly, and solemnly draws 
the Canopie, where the Queen sits at one end 
bound, with Landrey at the other, both as 
asleep. The Eunuch overpowers Landrey, 
gags the Queen, and tells her: 

I'l leave a peeping hole through which you shall 
See sights, shall kill thee faster than thy poison, 
after which we have the stage direction, 
draws the Curtain again.® A comparison of 
Hemings’s two stage directions shows the 
words “canopy” and “curtain” used 

? Thid., iii. 144. 

* Tbid., iii. 138. 

*(London, 1606), p. Flv. 

5 Tbid., p. F2r. 

* (London, 1661), pp. H3r-Iir. 
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synonymously. The directions by Percy and 
Marston show that by extension the term 
“canopy” was applied in private theatres 
to a recess screened by a curtain. 

In other stage directions, however, we find 
“canopy” used in the sense of “a chair of 
state surmounted by a canopy”. A chair 
of state on the Elizabethan stage, inci- 
dentally, was often wide enough to accom- 
modate more than one person and was often 
mounted on a dais. An obvious instance 
occurs in a play acted at Blackfriars, 
William Davenant’s The Just Italian, which 
contains the direction, Scoperta and her 
Woman vnder a Canopy. A few lines later 
Scoperta expresses the wish that Sciolto 
would come: 

or I disperse my Soul in Sighs, 

And make this Chaire my easie monument,’ 
which indicates that she is seated on a chair 
beneath the canopy. The word “canopy” 
is used in the same way in two plays acted 
at the Phoenix. In James Shirley’s The 
Humorous Courtier, we have the stage 
direction, Dutchesse sits under her Canopy, 
followed by another, She descends, leads him 
[i.e. Contarini] aside*; i.e. the Duchess des- 
cended from the dais on which her chair of 
state was placed beneath a canopy. A chair 
with a canopy over it was also used at the 
Phoenix in Philip Massinger’s The Maid of 
Honour, where Act IV, Scene ii has the 
heading, “ Roderigo, Iacomo, Piero, Gonzga 
(sic), Aurelia (under a Canopie) Astutio pre- 
sents her with letters, lowd musicke, shee 
reads the letters.” The stage direction, 
‘a chaire is set under a canopie”, which 
Chambers quotes from Act V, Scene ii of 
Dekker’s Satiromastix, as acted at Paul’s,’® 
obviously refers to the type of canopy 
described in this paragraph, not to a cur- 
tained recess. 

The third example of the word “ canopy ” 
which Chambers quotes from the Paul’s 
repertoire is at first sight somewhat puzzling. 
It occurs at the beginning of Act V, Scene 
iv, in the 1607 edition of Chapman’s Bussy 
D’Ambois, and runs as follows: JIntrat 
umbra Comolet to the Countesse, wrapt in 
a canapie. Does this mean that the ghost 
of Comolet appeared before the countess 
clad in a curtain? A private theatre would 
hardly descend to such fustian expedients. 


7 (London, 1630), pp. Gir, Glv. 
* (London, 1640), pp. 13r, I3v. 

* (London, 1632), p. Hiv. 

Op. cit., iii. 141. 
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Chapman carefully revised his play and in 
the revised version published in 1641 the 
following direction heads Act V, Scene iy: 
Intrat Umbra Friar, and discovers Tamyra, 
i.e. the ghost draws aside a curtain to reveal 


Tamyra. 


As this revision was evidently 


intended as a clarification of what had been 
printed in 1607, it would appear that wrapt 
in a canapie in the 1607 text referred to the 
Countess and meant that she was placed ina 
curtained recess, possibly the inner stage, 
possibly an independent structure, since 
simultaneous settings were often used in 
early private theatre productions. 

As a theatrical term with the two mean- 
ings illustrated above, “ canopy” may have 


originated 


Elizabethan private theatres. 


at Paul’s, the earliest of the 
In stage direc- 


tions where it is preceded by the definite 
article or by the preposition “ within”, one 
can usually infer that it indicates a curtained 
recess. Where it is preceded by the indefinite 


article or 


by the preposition “under” it 


usually points to the use of a canopied chair 


of state. 


WILLIAM A. ARMSTRONG. 


University of London. 


A NOTE ON HERBERT’S “ SEASON’D 


"THE fourth stanza of his 


TIMBER” 
“ Vertue” 


illustrates a complexity of imagistic 
texture freely attributed to Donne and other 


metaphysical 


frequently 


poets but perhaps _ not 
enough recognized in George 


Herbert. The day, the rose, the spring of 
the preceding stanzas are obvious symbols 
of the flux of phenomena. The language of 
the fourth stanza is deliberately antithetical: 

Onely a sweet and vertuous soul, 

Like season’d timber, never gives ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 

Then chiefly lives. 

If, however, the designed effect of this stanz 
is merely to contrast the immortality of the 
soul with the temporal symbols of the earlier 
stanzas, then the second term of the simile, 


“ season’d 
** season’d 


timber” seems ill-chosen. Even 
timber”, enduring though it \, 


is scarcely to be equated with diuturnity, 
especially when the following line inevitably 
suggests consummation following the Last 


Judgment. 


Still, not only the context bul 


the organization of the poem in its totality 
demands this meaning. re 
This apparent, though not real blemish in 
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the poem would seem to be explained by our 
failure to distinguish the primary from the 
secondary implications of the figure. The 
primary likeness which Herbert wishes to 
stress between the virtuous soul and seasoned 
timber is, I believe, that just as the latter 
resists the structural strains placed upon it 
without warping or bowing, so the former 
resists With complete integrity the burden of 
temptation. As a consequence of its spiritual 
steadfastness the poet can say of the soul 
that it will chiefly live when the world has 
been consumed. The simple simile thus 
veils a subtle metonymy. 


MICHAEL F. MOLONEY. 
Marquette University. 


CONCERNING “ THE TROUBLESOME 
REIGN OF KING JOHN ” 


| PROPOSE to draw attention to certain 
points about The Troublesome Reign’ 

which any full discussion of its relationship 
to King John must touch upon. They have 
to do with the influence, sources, and 
afrangement of events, of the former play. 

(1) In Marlowe’s The Troublesome Reign 
and Lamentable Death of Edward the 
Second, King of England (I. iv. 51-64) the 
Archbishop of Canterbury threatens to 
“Curse” Edward and “ Depose him and 
elect another king,” if this favourite Gave- 
ston is not outlawed. Edward reflects that 
he is powerless to resist : 

“Tt boots me not to threat ; I must speak fair: 

The legate of the Pope will be obey’d.” 
When his rebellious subjects have gone the 
king exclaims, “Why should a king be 
subject to a priest?”, and proceeds to 
menace “ Proud Rome, that hatchest such 
imperial grooms.” No chronicle suggested 
this representation of events. The Arch- 
bishop was not legate to the Pope; there was 
no Papal threat to excommunicate Edward. 
Obviously the scene is modelled on the 
similar historical events presented in The 
Troublesome Reign. That it is the latter 
play and not King John which is followed 
Is indicated by Edward’s dissimulation with 
the legate, a feature of John’s dealing with 
Pandulph that is not enacted or suggested in 
Shakespeare’s play. In The Troublesome 
Reign also, after a momentary defiance such 


"References to The Troublesome Reign are to 
tition of F. J. Furnivall and John Munro, 
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as Edward too displays, the king decides to 
yield (Part 2, ii. 195-6): 

“No, John! submit again, dissemble yet, 

For priests and women must be flattered.” 

The priority of the anonymous play is 
interesting because two _ characters of 
Richard III (Lii), Tressel and Berkeley, de- 
rive their names from Marlowe’s play, where 
their appearance as colleagues in the deposi- 
tion of Edward is authorised by chronicle. 
A line in Richard III, the same scene, which 
is certainly connected with The Troublesome 
Reign, is, therefore, most probably borrowed 
from the latter.* 

(2) J. C. Maxwell, in the introduction to 
his edition of Titus Andronicus,’ notes the 
correspondence of these lines, which occur 
in the doomed Aaron’s defiant cataloguing 
of his crimes (V.i. 125-7), 

“‘ Even now I curse the day, and yet, I think, 

Few come within the compass of my curse, 

Wherein I did not some notorious ill.” 
and the following from John’s “ catalogue of 
sin” in The Troublesome Reign (Part 2, 
Viii. 81-6): 

** How have I liv’d but by another’s loss? 

What have I lov’d, but wrack of other’s weal? 

When have I vow’d and not infring’d mine oath? 

Where have I done a deed deserving well? 

How, what, when, and where, have I bestow'd 


a day é 
That tended not to some notorious ill? ” 
Maxwell assumes that the anonymous writer 
is ““a shameless borrower” but while we 
know nothing of Shakespeare’s source for 
his story, we can find ample suggestion for 
the above-quoted lines in a known source of 
The Troublesome Reign, Holinshed,* who 
reviews John’s career and impartially distri- 
butes the blame between the rebels and John, 
who “sought with the spoile of his owne 
people to please the imaginations of his ill 
affected mind.” A formal catalogue of the 
vices to be eschewed by governors is then 
given: 
‘“*Si incolae bene sunt morati pulchre munitum 
regnum arbitror: 
Perfidia & peculatus ex urbe & auaritia si exulent, 
Quarta, invidia, quinta ambitio, sexta obtrectatio, 
Septimum periurium, octava indulgentia, 
Nona ee decima quod pessimum aggressu 
scelus:” 


j oom T.R., Part 2, Vi. 1 with Richard III, 
SY? 

* Arden edition, p. XXVI. 

*Not only Holinshed but Foxe was consulted for 
details and phraseology peculiar to The Trouble- 
some Reign. Compare Actes and Monuments, ii 
(1837), p. 338, where John says ‘* Since I submitted 
me to the Church of Rome .. . never a thing has 
prospered with me,” with 7.R., Part 2, viii, 100-1. 
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It is easy to find the several sins lamented 
by John in this list. Holinshed concludes his 
review with words that are especially sugges- 
tive for the last three lines of John’s con- 
fession: “ But we will surcease to aggravate 
this matter, sith the same is sufficientlie 
urged in the verie course of the historie 
concerning his acts and deeds, continued to 
the verie day of his death. .. .” 

(3) It has been argued by Honigmann, the 
most recent editor of King John, that Shake- 
speare borrowed from Matthew of Paris’s 
Chronica Majora and that the author of 
The Troublesome Reign did not.’ The facts 
are, however, that while the question of 
Shakespeare’s debt depends on the priority 
of his play being established, that of the 
anonymous author can be patently and 
independently demonstrated. 

(a) John (Part 2, ii. 124-32) bewails his 
own state and that of England. 

“* The multitude, a beast of many heads, 

Do wish confusion to their sovereign ; 

The nobles blinded with ambitious fumes, 

Assemble powers to beat mine empire down, 

And more than this, elect a foreign king. 

O England! wert thou ever miserable, 

King John of England sees thee miserable, 

John, ’tis thy sins that makes it miserable, 

Quicquid delirant Reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 

The relevant passage in Matthew reads: 
“ Qualiter barones Angliae Lodowicum in 
regem elegerunt. Circa hos dies. 
barones. . . . dicentes suspiria geminando; 
Vae tibi, Johannes, regum ultime, Anglorum 
principum abominatio, nobilitatis confusio! 
Heu Anglia, .. . heu Anglia, Anglia! .. . 
facta es sub tributo . . . advenarum imperio 
subjecta et sub-peditata. ...°* The play- 
wright has simply transferred the lament 
from the nobles to the king, taking his Latin 
quotation from another of Matthew’s 
laments on the same theme.’ 

Honigmann would derive the lament of 
Shakespeare’s Salisbury for the consequences 
of civil war (V. ii. 8-39) directly from 
Matthew’s rhetoric, but he, very properly, 
does not try to show that Shakespeare’s 
phraseology was more likely than Matthew’s 
to have suggested that of The Troublesome 
Reign. 

(b) The following lines in King John and 
The Troublesome Reign are based on 


5 Arden edition, Introduction. 

* \Matthaei Parisiensis, Chronica Majora, vol. ii 
(London, 1874), p. 646. Corresponding phrases in 
the two excerpts have been italicised. 

’ Ibid., p. 636. 
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Matthew’s description of the king’s loss of 
his forces in the Wash. I quote from all 
three texts, beginning with the Latin, ip 
order to make clear the independent debt of 
the older play. 

“ . . in fluvio qui Wellestrem dicitur 
caretas omnes, inopinato eventu amisit. 
Aperta est enim in mediis fluctibus terra, et 
voragines abyssus, quae absorbuerunt uni- 
versa cum hominibus et equis, ita quod nec 
pes unus evasit qui casum regi nunciaret, 
Rex tamen cum exercitu suo vix elapsus 
nocte sequenti apud abbatiam, quae Suene- 
sheved dicitur pernoctavit. Ubi, ut putabatur, 
de rebus a fluctibus devoratis tantam 
incurrit tristitiam, quod acutis correptus 
febribus, coepit graviter infirmair.’’® 

Shakespeare’s Falconbridge, speaking of 
the disaster, says “‘ Myself, well mounted, 
hardly have escaped ” (V. vi. 42), and shortly 
after repeats his story: 

“For in the night the best part of my power, 

As I upon advantage did remove, 

Were in the Washes all unwarily 

Devoured by the unexpected flood.” (V. vii. 61-4) 

In The Troublesome Reign the narrative 
runs— 

‘*When in the morning our troops did gather 

head, 

Passing the Washes with our carriages, 

The impartial tide, deadly and inexorable, 

Came raging in, with billows threat’ning death, 

And swallow’d up the most of all our men. 

I so escap’d, to tell this tragic tale.” 

(Part 2, vi. 46-53) 

Earlier the event has been described as 
“such unexpected news.” 

Shakespeare’s correspondences are these: 
“devoured by the unexpected flood ”=“a 
fluctibus devoratis”, “inopinato eventu”; 
“hardly have escap’d=“vix  elapsus”. 
Those of the author of The Troublesome 
Reign are: “ caretas ” =“ carriages ”; “ swal- 
low’d up the most of all our men”= 
“absorbuerunt universa cum hominibus”; 
“so escap’d, to tell this tragic tale ”=“ Ita 
evasit, qui casum regi nunciaret”; “un 
expected news ”=inopinato eventu ” 

It should be noticed how much more 
faithful is the anonymous writer’s version. 
He makes the loss occur in the morning, 
which is the natural implication in Matthew's 
statement that John spent that night® at the 

* Op. cit., p. 667. ‘ 

° Stow, the only chronicler to translate Matthew's 
account, renders ‘“‘nocte sequenti” by “that 
night’, and ‘ absorbuerunt ”’ by ‘“ swallowed up. 


There is no indication that Stow was consulted by 
either dramatist. 
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abbey. His correspondences are with the 
description of the actual event, as one would 
expect when that is what the messenger, 
Falconbridge, is concerned with. Shake- 
speare’s correspondences (for example, with 
the phrase, “ vix elapsus”) refer to John’s 
movements and feelings after the event. 

(c) Matthew describes John as “ atavis 
regibus magnis procreatus,” and Falcon- 
bridge in The Troublesome Reign addresses 
himself as “ Philippus, atavis edite Regibus.” 

(d) The Chronicler describes John’s reac- 
tions to the combined events of the French 
landing and Peter’s prophecy of his down- 
fall on Ascension Day: “ Rex denique, his 
auditis ac medullitus intellectis, confusus est 
valde et mente nimis perturbatus, videns 
undique sibi periculum imminere . . . instabat 
enim Dies Dominicae Ascensionis.” This 
corresponds to these lines in The Trouble- 
some Reign (Part 2, ii. 1-7): 

“Disturbed thoughts, foredoomers of mine ill. . . 

Strange prophecies of imminent mishaps, 

Confound my wits and dull my senses so... 

Ascension Day is come.” 

In Shakespeare’s play the relevant lines 
uttered by John—before he meets Peter and, 
therefore, with no reference to Ascension 
Day!—are these (IV.ii. 132-3): 

“ Thou hast made me giddy 

With these ill tidings ’’. 
I suggest that in the other play the rendering 
of “mente nimis perturbatus ” by “ dull my 
senses” was suggested by “ medullitus 
intellectis,” though these two words do not 
bear such a meaning. 

(e) Fortune, says Matthew, seemed to 
smile upon the nobles, even as she was pre- 
paring her cup of poison; John’s hellish 
councillors were inciting him to vengeance 
—“Credebatur fortuna arridendo nectar 
propinasse, cum fellita pocula et venena 
preparavit. Eccee enim filii Belial, diabolo 
procurante . . . regiis auribus verba dis- 
cordiae susurrando instillarunt.”'® This 
becomes in the old play (Part 2, ii. 95-101) 
John’s desperate resolve: 

“There’s not a louring cloud to frown on them; 

The ree, the earth, the sun, the moon, and 

all, 

Conspire with these confederates my decay. 

en Hell for me, if any power be there, 
Forsake that place and guide me, step by step, 
To poison, strangle, murder in their steps 

ese traitors.” 


"Op. cit., pp. 610-11. There is nothing corre- 


sponding to this passage in any of the English 
chroniclers. 
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A relation to the chronicler’s rhetoric is 
much more apparent here than in Falcon- 
bridge’s inciternent of the king to action in 
King John, V.i. 44-61, which has no corre- 
spondence of imagery or language, and yet 
has been traced to the same source."* 

Sufficient proofs have now been advanced 
that the anonymous writer industriously 
studied the Chronica Majora as well as the 
English chronicles which he is known to 
have consulted. Such industry is hardly 
compatible with the conception of a hastily 
scribbling pirate making a mere “rehash” 
of Shakespeare’s play, that we have recently 
been asked to entertain. 

4. Equally interesting is a point which I 
have not seen made concerning Shake- 
speare’s less logical motivation of action. In 
both plays the rebellion is sparked off by 
Hubert’s false report of Arthur’s death. In 
Shakespeare’s play, however, the occasion 
of the rebellion seems to be lost sight of, 
for John submits to the cardinal believing 
Arthur to be alive. In both plays Hubert is 
hurriedly despatched to the rebels so soon 
as he confesses to not having carried out 
John’s orders. In Shakespeare’s play, how- 
ever, Falconbridge has already been sent as 
a peacemaker, before Hubert makes his con- 
fession and provides John with the one 
argument that could make Falconbridge’s 
embassy successful. This cardinal absurdity 
is glossed over with the mysteriously confi- 
dent statement of John (IV.ii. 168): 

‘**T have a way to win their loves again.” 

In The Troublesome Reign, however, the 
surrender to Pandulph follows the ascer- 
tained death of Arthur, and Falconbridge’s 
mission follows the fateful one of Hubert— 
the keeper of the boy was the natural person 
to send on the first occasion—and is 
explictly a desperate move in hopeless 
circumstances. 

Shakespeare’s seeming carelessness may be 
explained by the theory that his conception 
of the Bastard as the representative of 
English patriotism required the latter’s 
absence at the time of the surrender, and 
his presence along with the rebel nobles at 
the finding of Arthur’s body, in order to 
voice both the national distress and the 
national wisdom in the emergency; but we 
must still acknowledge the greater logic in 
the unknown writer’s treatment of events, 
and suspect that Shakespeare’s inferiority in 


*t See note to Honigmann’s edition. 
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this respect, if in this alone, is due to his 
being the inheritor of a scheme that he could 
not adapt to his different conception without 
evident distortion. 


MATTHEW P. McDIARMID. 


VOITURE’S “ ALCIDALIS ET ZELIDE” 
IN ENGLISH 


Y his contemporaries and by succeeding 
generations of French readers as well, 
Vincent Voiture (1597-1648) was admired as 
a précieux poet and an entertaining letter 
writer. In the England of the Restoration 
and early eighteenth century he was also well 
known in the latter of these two capacities, 
his reputation beginning with the publication 
in 1657 of John Davies’ translation of his 
letters. But in England Voiture enjoyed a 
third role, that of romance writer, though 
in this respect he received more than his 
just deserts, since The History of Alcidalis 
and Zelida (to give the story its standard 
English title), his one production in the 
genre, he neither invented nor finished. The 
plot and the characters were given him by 
Mademoiselle de Rambouillet, at whose 
behest he set down, some time in the year 
1627, the story she told him, but he never 
finished the task. Nor was the text of his 
unfinished romance included in the early 
editions of his works (all of them 
posthumous, the first dating from 1650); not 
until 1658, the year of the fifth edition of the 
Oeuvres, was Voiture’s editor able to print 
Alcidalis et Zélide, and he left it as it was, 
unfinished. Some time later one Antoine 
Desbarres continued and concluded the 
broken-off story; his work was published in 
1668, but did not become regularly included 
in editions of Voiture until the 1697 Oeuvres 
appeared. 

The actual story itself is as unpromising 
as its publishing history. Modelled on the 
heroic romance, Alcidalis and Zelida is so 
reduced in scale that it loses entirely such 
virtues as the roman a longue haleine did 
possess and becomes merely a love-tale 
rather over-complicated for its length. The 
plot anyone familiar with the genre could 
guess at in advance: Alcidalis, a paragon 
of manly beauty and virtue, is a prince’s son; 
Zelida, another paragon, is a noble orphan; 
the two naturally fall in love. Alcidalis’ 
step-mother wants her own daughter to 
marry the young prince, and she has Zelida 
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carried off by sea to get rid of her by having 
her forcibly married to an Italian duke. But 
Zelida bribes the captain to substitute his 
own niece for her, and so escapes the 
marriage, only to fall prey to a pirate, from 
whom she saves herself by dressing as a man 
and becoming his favorite. Alcidalis, mean. 
while, following his lost love, discovers the 
whereabouts of the supposed Zelida, 
becomes a servant to her lord to come at a 
sight of her, and finally wins an assignation 
with her. But before he can find out that 
this supposed Zelida is not his love, the 
interview is broken up by the arrival of the 
duke, her master, and Alcidalis flees. Here 
Voiture breaks off, commenting (in the 
English translation) that he was “ mighty 
sorry ” to see things end like this. 

Despite the obvious drawbacks of an un- 
finished plot and a rather unoriginal story, 
Voiture’s romance was presently made avail- 
able to English readers, a result no doubt of 
his tremendous popularity in France, where 
some 25 editions of his work had appeared 
by 1675 (with some 25 more to come by 
1750). This first English — translation 
appeared in 1676 under the title of Zelinda, 
and was, oddly enough, attributed on the 
titlepage to Monsieur de Scudery. The 
translator, one T. D. (Thomas Durfey? or, 
as Jusserand, following Bullen, suggests, 
Thomas Duffet?), faced with the sudden 
abrupt cessation of the story line at a critical 
point, had the obvious impulse to finish it, 
and finish it he did, though in a style some- 
what at odds with the original section. In 
bringing the story to a rather rapid conclu- 
sion, T. D. amused himself by inserting a 
few detached, mocking asides, quite in the 
vein of anti-romance, as he proceeded to 
wind up the threads neatly. When, for 
example, at the end of the story, the heroine 
and a lovely princess together lie wounded 
on the battle-field with the queen weeping 
over their bodies, the comment runs “ here 
is a rich Field for the Author to expatiate 
on the vicissitude of humane things; but the 
Gentle Reader would think him very it 
humane, nay in my Conscience accessary to 
their Murthers, if he suffered three of the 
most Illustrious Persons in the World, to lye 
neglected on the ground, and dye for want 
of careful attendance, while he was shewing 
his Common-place Wit; therefore he hastens 
to their relief, with resolution to save them 
all if he can.” (Jusserand gives two other 
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examples, but his conclusion, that Zelinda is 
an anti-romance, is as little trustworthy as 
the other data he gives about the book.) 
Why T. D. saw fit to continue his translation 
in this tone is not apparent. Professor C. 
William Miller (PQ XXII (1943), 76-78) con- 
tends that Voiture himself gave the hint for 
this ending by an increasingly playful tone 
as he went along, an explanation which has 
the great merit of being both reasonable and 
possible, though it seems to me to be reading 
the first part (the first 79 pages of T. D.’s 
work are indeed a “serious but mediocre 
and slightly curtailed translation” of 
Voiture) too much in the light of the con- 
clusion. A noticeable change of style sets 
in abruptly, at any rate, on p. 80 of the 1676 
version. 

Two years later Voiture’s romance made 
another English appearance, this time in a 
different translation by an unknown hand, in 
a volume entitled A Collection of Select Dis- 
courses, Out of the most Eminent Wits of 
France and Italy, of which it forms p. 141- 
193. The caption title before the story calls 
it “The History of Alcidalis and Zelida,” 
and adds, somewhat pathetically, “ un- 
finish’d.” The language of the translation 
is pedestrian; it is faithful rather than any- 
thing else, and, continuing his faithfulness, 
the translator breaks off when Voiture does, 
in spite of the fact that the situation certainly 
does cry out for sequel. The hero has just 
escaped in the nick of time from the tradi- 
tional interrupted assignation; he must climb 
down a rope ladder to regain his little boat 
waiting beneath, but, heartsick at losing his 
supposed beloved so suddenly and so 
decisively, “he was almost resolved to pre- 
cipitate himself, instead of descending.” 
This is indeed no place to drop the story, 
and it is little wonder that Desbarres was 
led to complete so unresolved a chord. 


_Desbarres’ continuation is about four 
times as long as the original section, but even 
So, it is hardly long enough to make of 
Alcidalis a full-length romance of the tradi- 
tional sort. The paces through which 
Desbarres puts the characters ‘are the usual 
ones: wanderings around the Mediter- 
ranean, pirates, shipwreck, sudden twists of 
fortune, unexpected meetings, wars and 
miscellaneous fighting; he brings in a few 
new personages, puts story within story, and 
has a good deal of word-of-mouth narration. 
Naturally, he brings the lovers into marriage 
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and a kingdom at the end, to make all 
satisfactory. 

Voiture’s reputation continued to shine in 
the early eighteenth century, and his 
romance was reprinted to delight readers 
of the Age of Pope. The pleasure must have 
been the greater now that an English edition 
could draw on the continuation and thus 
furnish a completed story. The combined 
Voiture-Desbarres Alcidalis and Zelida, now 
provided with the subtitle The Undaunted 
Lady, first appeared in the 1715 Works of 
Voiture, translated by Ozell. The text is 
divided, following the usual procedure for 
heroic romance, into sections, each with its 
caption title proclaiming it the history of 
so-and-so. Since Alcidalis is rather a tiny 
representative of the genus, only seven such 
sections appear, each fairly short. The 
sheets of this two-volume edition were re- 
issued ten years later in a so-called second 
edition, with cancel titlepages dated 1725; 
and a single volume edition, called the third, 
and using the same text, was printed in 
Dublin in 1731. 

But for the third London edition, 1736, 
the translation was revised to include a great 
many minor changes in wording and two or 
three minor alterations in plot. What lay 
behind this revision is not clear from the 
edition itself, in spite of, or rather because 
of, the not inconsistent but jointly puzzling 
statement of Ozell, Curll (the publisher) and 
J. M. (apparently the new translator of the 
Desbarres continuation). But any claims 
purporting to point to a new or a longer 
text are false, for this is the older story again 
with insignificant changes. A fourth edition 
appeared in Dublin in 1753. 

Six editions in sixty years does not make 
a really best-selling title. But here, as so 
often, the seventeenth century was able to 
supply the early eighteenth with moderately 
popular reading matter in but slightly 
different dress. The reader of fiction was 
most conservative in his taste. 


CHARLES C. MISH. 
University of Maryland. 


MILTON, PRUDENTIUS, AND THE 
BROOD OF SIN 
ig is generally admitted, I believe, that 
Satan’s daughter did not spring, a god- 
dess armed, from Milton’s head. Rather, 
Milton created her more or less in the image 
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of Spenser’s Error, Fletcher's Hamartia, 
Hesiod’s Echidna, and Ovid’s Scylla.1 How 
these Lamia-like images “coalesced in the 
welter of Milton’s poetic imagination, coin- 
ciding finally in the statuesque shape of Sin,” 
and how they symbolize concupiscence 
followed by the revolting act of sin and the 
transformation of man to beast, Mr. John 
M. Patrick has recently demonstrated.” 

To these sources for Milton’s treatment of 
Sin (which may also include a traditional 
representation of the Serpent that tempted 
Eve as a snake with a virgin’s head) may be 
added a passage from the Hamartigenia of 
Prudentius, with whom Milton was almost 
certainly familiar from the time when he 
attended St. Paul’s.* As an early Christian 
poet, Prudentius illustrates that process 
characteristic of the Middle Ages and also 
of the Renaissance whereby classical myths 
and pagan learning in general were trans- 
formed and allegorized to exemplify the 
teachings of the Christian faith. 

Death, according to the account of 
Prudentius, arose from sin when Cain slew 
Abel. Evil itself first arose when Satan, who 
was created good, debased himself through 
envy and vengeful hate: 

Complicat ecce novos sinuoso pectore nexus, 

Involvens nitidem spiris torquentibus alvum. 

Simplex lingua prius varia micat arte loquendi, 

Et discissa dolis resonat sermone trisulco. 

(Hamartigenia, ll. 199 ff.) 

Thus before our eyes Satan becomes serpent, 
and he is called the source of sin and evil. 
But Prudentius, like Milton, believing that 
moral values would be meaningless if man 
were not free to choose, clearly states that 
man is responsible for sin, for Satan can 
deceive only those who are willing to be 
deceived; it is man’s sin that corrupts nature, 
and it is our own hearts that beget sins that 
destroy the begetters. 

At this point Prudeniius introduces the 


*John Milton, Paradise Lost, edit. A. W. Verity 
(Cambridge, 1910), p. 418. Douglas Bush, 
Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in 
English Poetry (New York, 1957), p. 267, points 
out that Milton may well have known Sandys’ 
commentary on Ovid, in which he speaks of Scylla 
and of yielding to “ the lowe delights of those baser 
parts of the body, Dogs and Wolues, the blind & 
saluage fury of concupiscence.” 

? John M. Patrick, ‘* Milton, Phineas Fletcher, 
Spenser, and Ovid—Sin at Hell’s Gates,” Notes and 
Queries, CCI (1956), 384-386. 

° A, F. Leach, ‘* Milton as Schoolboy and School- 
master,’ * Proceedings of the British Academy, III 
(1908), 311. 





allegorized instance from “ natural history” 
of the viper that perishes by the teeth of 
her progeny. The similarities of the viper 
brood and Sin’s hell hounds may be seen in 
the following parallel passages: 


A cry of Hell Hounds never ceasing bark'd 
With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 
A hideous Peal: yet, when they list, would creep, 
If aught disturb’d thir noyse, into her woomb, 
And kennel there, yet there still bark’d and 
howl'd 
Within unseen ... 
. Pensive here I sat 
Alone, but long I sat not, till my womb 
Pregnant by thee, and now excessive grown 
Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes. 
At last this odious offspring whom thou seest 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent way 
Tore through my entrails... 
And in embraces forcible and foule 
Ingendring with me, of that rape begot 
These yelling Monsters that with ceaseless cry 
Surround me, as thou sawst, hourly conceivéd 
And hourly born, with sorrow infinite 
To me, for when they list into the wombe 
That bred them they return, and howle and gnaw 
My Bowels, their repast ... 
Here in perpetual agonie and pain, 
With terrors and with clamors compasst round 
Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed. 
(P.L., Il, 654 ff., 777 ff., 861 ff.) 


. .nam postquam semine adulto 

Incipiunt calidis corpuscula parva latebris 

Serpere motatumque uterum vibrata ferire, 

Aestuat interno pietatis crimine mater 

Carnificemque gemit damnati conscia sexus 

Progeniem, saepti rumpentem obstacula partus. 

Nam quia nascendi nullus patet exitus, alvus 

Fetibus in lucem nitentibus excruciata 

Carpitur atque viam lacerata per ilia pandit. 

(Il. 594-602) 

Prudentius continues his passage with the 
application: the soul that mates with the son 
of Belial brings forth a deadly brood of sins 
which are conceived from the seed of the 
serpent, who will have to pay a penalty also 
for corrupting both the world and the soul. 
Milton’s allegory does not need to be made 
any more explicit. But he, too, in the midst 
of this dark passage about Satan, Sin, and 
Death, and their lust, intended murder, and 
perversion of nature, includes a promise of 
justice through Christ : 

For never but once more was either [Satan of 

Death] like 
To meet so great a foe. (II, 721 f) 


ANN GOSSMAN. 
University of Texas. 
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MILTON AS SECRETARY 


,CHOING the earliest biographers, 
students of Milton normally call him 
“Latin Secretary ” during the Interregnum.' 
This was not, however, his title during the 
first three or more years of his public career, 
and when he did become a Latin Secretary 
he was only one of two or more with this 
tile. Indeed, his title, like his duties, 
changed and diminished as a consequence of 
(1) the limitations imposed by blindness, (2) 
the increasing complexities of the tasks he 
at first undertook alone, and (3) the rise to 
power in 1652-53 of John Thurloe as Secre- 
tary of State. These factors were inter- 
related. The relevant facts have not been 
unknown, but their significance seems to 
have escaped Milton’s biographers. 

When the Parliament organized the Derby 
House committee of both kingdoms, it was 
uninhibited by tradition and thus hit upon 
a sensibly new division of secretarial duties. 
In February 1644 Georg Rudolph Weck- 
herlin? was named “secretary for foreign 
affairs” while Walter Frost was named “ the 





‘David Masson in his Life of Milton blurs the 
distinctions I try to make in this article, first by 
saying without evidence that he ‘‘ came to be called 
indifferently’ by the name of Latin Secretary or 
Secretary for Foreign Tongues (IV, 86), second by 
rationalizing his demotion to one of a team of 
Latin Secretaries by calling him ‘* Latin Secretary 
Extraordinary’ (IV, 526), a sheer coinage of 
idolatry. To term Milton ‘ Oliver’s Secretary” is 
even more misleading because it connotes not only 
high rank but also familiarity. The earliest bio- 
graphers probably called him Latin Secretary 
because (1) that was his actual status 1654-59, (2) 
the precise history of that status did not interest 
them, and (3) his fame as a public official rested 
largely on two or three Latin Defences and, later, 
his published Latin letters of state. In the official 
records we do not find Milton explicitly designated 
as a Latin Secretary until 7 September 1658. On 
23 November 1658 he is listed with four others as 
“Secretaries of the French and Latin Tongues.” He 
was probably thought of chiefly as a “ writer” until 
the matter of a life annuity was settled (see note 8) 
and, after that, as one of the Latin secretaries. For 
full documentation of these and other biographical 
facts cited in this article, see under the dates men- 
tioned in J. Milton French’s The Life Records of 
John Milton, 5 vols. (New Brunswick, N.J., 1949—). 

Weckherlin had been a Latin Secretary long 
before his espousal of the puritan cause. Among 
ls predecessors in this office were Andreas 
Ammonius (1513-17), Peter Vannes (1517-53), Roger 
Ascham (1553-68), Sir John Wolley (1569-96), Dr. 

ristopher Perkins (1601-03), Sir Thomas Smith 
(1603-09), Sir Thomas Lake (1609-16), and Thomas 
Reede (1619-24). See Florence M. Greir Evans, The 

ncipal Secretary of State (Manchester, 1923), 
Pp. 21, 169-173, 
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other secretary” or secretary for domestic 
affairs. These men were not voting members 
of the committee but secretaries in atten- 
dance.’ This administrative pattern still 
seemed reasonable in February and March 
1649, when the Council of State of the 
Commonwealth was organized. The experi- 
enced Frost was retained as general secretary 
(his son made assistant secretary). The 
foreign-born, gout-afflicted Weckherlin, now 
sixty-four, was not reappointed; but on 13-15 
March John Milton was chosen “ Secretary 
for Foreign Tongues,” i.e., for foreign 
affairs. In at least nine records of the 
Council from 24 October 1649 to 29 Decem- 
ber 1651 (including three records of re- 
appointment) Milton’s title is given as “ Sec- 
retary for Foreign Languages,” never as 
Latin Secretary. Since for some time there 
was disappointingly little in the way of 
foreign affairs for the Council to discuss, 
Milton was called upon to perform a con- 
siderable number of other tasks. The records 
show him investigating and reporting on a 
variety of matters. He was also asked to 
publish, in English, some Observations on 
affairs in Ireland, and to answer, in English, 
the highly influential Eikon Basilike. When 
his official Defensio against Salmasius 
appeared in February 1651, he was clearly 
the chief literary champion of his govern- 
ment. 

Then, during the year that followed, total 
blindness came upon him and limited his 
usefulness. He had translated about twenty 
official documents from English into Latin 
(1649-51), and this sort of work, with the 
aid of amanuenses, he could continue to do. 
Eventually he was even to compose two 
Latin Defences against Alexander More. 
But blindness ended his attending, as an 
effective secretary, the audiences with 
ambassadors, the increasingly important 
meetings of the Council’s committee for 
foreign affairs, and meetings of the Council 
itself when foreign affairs were under dis- 
cussion.* Hence, on 9-11 March 1652, the 
veteran Weckherlin was recalled for this 
vital work, with the title of Secretary-Assis- 
tant for foreign affairs. He became Milton’s 


* Evans, p. 109; Masson, IV, 82. 

“Note that Milton’s first sonnet on blindness is 
a lament on _ frustrated service and _ forced 
immobility, resolved by a conception of limited but 
acceptable service in one spot, with acquiescence 
to God’s will and readiness to do God’s further 
bidding. 
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eyes and legs, his “substitute” (as the 
Anonymous Biographer put it). Later in the 
same month, significantly, John Thurloe 
succeeded Frost as General Secretary of the 
Council. As Weckherlin’s health failed (he 
died 13 February 1653), Thurloe took over 
more and more of his work, soon becoming, 
in effect, secretary for both domestic and 
foreign affairs. This development was ex- 
plicitly recognized, and rewarded financially, 
when Thurloe was reappointed on 1 Decem- 
ber 1652—at which time Milton was also re- 
appointed, but with no title designated.’ He 
could be nominally secretary for foreign 
affairs so long as Weckherlin was assisting 
him, but not after the Council’s able and 
dynamic secretary for domestic affairs had 
taken over his responsibilities at all Council 
and committee meetings. 

When Milton was reappointed on 3 
November 1653, and when his salary was 
reduced to a life pension on 17 April 1655, 
again no title was mentioned. What had 
he become? During 1653 Philip Meadows 
was employed “in Latin translations” and 
on 17 October he was put directly under 
Thurloe and his salary increased. Re- 
appointed on 3 February 1654, Meadows 
was named Latin Secretary. On the other 
hand, between October 1653 and 29 June 
1654 there were evidently no state letters 
translated by Milton—probably because, at 
the Council’s request, he was then dictating 
his Defensio Secunda.’ There is a similar 
gap in his translations from November 1654 
through March 1655, when he was probably 
working on the Defensio Pro Se.” 

* When Milton was reappointed 1 December 1652 
he was ordered “ continued in the employment he 
had the last year’’; on 3 November 1653 he was 
ordered to “‘ remain in the same capacity as he was 
in to the last Council” (i.e., since 14 July 1653). 
Since his “employment” and “capacity” had 
undergone significant changes, I believe that the 
failure to designate a title in these entries was 
deliberate and significant. 

*An apparent exception is a letter to the Swiss 
cantons, the original of which is dated 28 November 
1653. But the English draft of this was approved 
by Parliament for translation on 4 October, the 
Skinner transcript of the translation is dated 8 
October, and the delay in transmission is explained 
in CSPD 1653-54, pp. 235, 270. 

* Milton seems to have translated into Latin only 
5 or 6 letters of state during 1653, only 8 or 9 
during 1654. His approximate production of such 
translations in other years: 2 in 1649, 13 in 1650, 
5 in 1651 (Jan.-Aug.), 19 in 1652, 15-19 in 1655, 
29-32 in 1656, 19-21 in 1657, 19-25 in 1658, 12 in 
1659. It is impossible to give precise figures because 
some of the letters are undated and others are con- 
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With this much made clear, we may 
summarize the deteriorating situation. Ip 
the critical period 1649-51 Milton was 
officially Secretary for Foreign Languages, 
which meant secretary for foreign affairs 
(but not “ Foreign Secretary” in a modem 
sense). He presumably attended all meet. 
ings at which foreign affairs were under dis. 
cussion, and other meetings besides. To the 
foreign diplomat Mylius, in late 1651, he 
was “Secretary of State.” In the longer 
period 1649-55 he was also the chief, official, 
literary spokesman for his government. But 
after 1653, in the terminology of officialdom, 
he was only one of the Latin secretaries, first 
along with Meadows, later with his young 
friend Marvell. He evidently preferred this 
equal status to that of being a life pensioner 
with indefinite or no responsibilities.* In the 
fov. vears 1656-59 he earned his salary by 
trin: sting a total of about eighty state 
lex. The handicap that reduced his use- 
fulness to this meagre production helped 
John Thurloe to become a great Secretary of 
State and also led, in 1658 or earlier, to the 
composition of Paradise Lost. When the 
blind man was demoted to “ Latin Secre- 
tary,” he promoted himself to the highest 
rank of English poetry. 


WILLIAM RILEY PARKER. 
Indiana University. 


jectured additions to the canon. In any case it is 
clear that, even at its peak, Milton’s translating 
left him plenty of leisure for his own literary 
designs. 

* Milton’s salary as Secretary for Foreign Langu- 
ages was about £288 a year at the Council’ 
pleasure, payable out of the Council’s contingency 
fund. In April 1655 this was sharply reduced to 
£150 a year for life, payable out of Cromwell's 
Exchequer. _ However, according to a money 
warrant of 25 October 1659 Milton was getting a 
salary, not pension, of £200 a year (which was 
Meadow’s salary in 1655, Marvell’s in 1657). 
Masson therefore infers (V, 177-183) that the 1655 
order was promptly modified at Milton’s own re- 
quest. This is probably correct, although, on the 
scant evidence, one might infer instead a cut under 
Cromwell and a slight restoration of salary under 
the Rump. 


MILTON’S SONNET 19: ITS DATE OF 
AUTHORSHIP AND ITS 
INTERPRETATION 
ACCORDING to its position in the 1673 

edition of the minor poems and its 
supposed position in the original manuscript 
quarto sheets, the extant leaves of which 
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appear as pp. 45, 46, 49, 50 of the Trinity 
MS., Sonnet 19 should have been written 
by Milton after Sonnet 18 (c. June 1655) 
and before 20 (October-November 1655).* 
The only argument against this date has been 
the interpretation of the half-line “ E’re half 
my days,” for Milton would have been forty- 
six in 1655. To imply a life-expectancy of 
more than ninety-two years is patently 
absurd. It has been thought more reason- 
able to date the poem in 1652, just after 
Milton’s total blindness, for at that date he 
would have been forty-three. Yet a positive 
life-expectancy of more than eighty-six years 
isequally as preposterous.* 

I believe that Milton is not talking of real 
life-expectancy but instead that he is making 
another Biblical reference in this Biblically 
fraught sonnet.* I believe that he has refer- 


‘See James Holly Hanford, ‘“‘ The Arrangement 
and Dates of Milton’s Sonnets,”” MP, XVIII (1921), 
475-483. 

*Sonnet 20 was written in late October or Nov- 
ember as can be seen from the following lines: 
“Now that the Fields are dank, and ways are mire 
... Shall we... by the fire Help wast a sullen day ; 
what may be won From the Hard Season gaining 
...” (my italics). Only those months with their 
normally heavier rainfall, just preceding winter, 
fulfill Milton’s remarks here. 

*T regard as untenable the argument to place the 
pom in 1642 advanced by Lysander Kemp, 
Hopkins Review, VI (1952), 80-83. Professor Kemp 
dismisses chronological arrangement within the 
sonnets; he offers an unsubstantial reason for 
Milton’s not publishing the sonnet in 1645; he 
by-passes the problem of its not appearing in the 
original sheets of the Trinity MS. in Milton’s hand 
as do all original minor English poems known to 
have been written after 1632 and before 1652, with 
the exception of Sonnet 8, the head of which is in 
Milton’s hand, and New Forcers, both of which, 
however, appear in amanuenses’ hands; and he 
rejects standard interpretations simply on the basis 
of his reading of “inspiration” for “light.” This 
reading is arrived at through a re-examination pro- 
voked by the interpretation, again, of ‘“ E’re half 
my days.” Professor Maurice Kelley has rejected 
Kemp’s argument on similar grounds in Seven- 
teenth-Century News, XI (1953), 29. 

“A reference to Matthew xi. 28-30 lies in lines 
10-11 (“who best/Bear his mild yoke, They serve 
him best’): “‘Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest./Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls./For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light.” Christ’s answer to those who 
would be righteous was well implanted in Milton’s 
mind at least by 1643, for on p. 4 of Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce he wrote of marriage, “‘ and 
those words of Christ, that his yoke is easie and his 
burden light, were not spoken in vaine.”’ Oddly, 
Harris Fletcher in The Use of the Bible in Milton's 
rose, University of Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, XIV (1929), omits this citation although 
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ence here to Isaiah Ixv. 20: ‘ There shall be 
no more thence an infant of days, nor an 
old man that hath not filled his days; for the 
child shall die an hundred years old but the 
sinner being a hundred years old shall be 
accursed.” Clearly one’s life on earth is said 
to be a hundred years and specifically that 
each man (in 1655 Milton, in the middle age 
which is beginning to look upon the old, was 
surrounded by the youth of Lawrence and 
Skinner) shall fill his days. Milton’s age of 
forty-six in 1655 is, Biblically speaking, ere 
he has filled half his days in this dark and 
wide world.° 


he lists three references in De Doctrina Christiana 
to these same verses: xi. 28, p. 297 in Sumner, XVI. 
108 in Columbia; xi. 29, 30, p. 311 in Sumner, 
XVI. 154 in Columbia; and xi. 29, p. 488 in 
Sumner, XVII. 284 in Columbia. Milton specified 
in the first reference that the ‘“ rest” is “ from the 
curse of the law” of God; that Milton’s bearing 
of God’s mild yoke of blindness and useless talent 
will bring him rest from God's law of day-labour 
(John ix. 4) is obvious from Patience’s reply. 

Harry F. Robins mentioned this allusion in an 
article published after this paper had originally 
been written (‘* Milton’s First Sonnet On His Blind- 
ness,” RES, VII [1956], 360-366); it had not to my 
knowledge been previously noted. 

*Further specification of his exact age would 
probably be poetically unsound, and thus “ E’re half 
my days” has been considered an indefinite phrase 
employed to signify that much of his life remains 
to him. Though it does signify this, the specifica- 
tions “E’re” and “half” are terms too closely 
defined, taken together, to admit generality, I 
believe, when used in such a restricted form as a 
sonnet and particularly by a poet like Milton. 
Milton seems to have been exact and literal, it may 
be noted, in other sonnets that refer to a time 
element, Nos. 7 and 22. 

The phrase indicates age since it denotes an 
element of time which is made relative to mortal 
life (“‘ this world”). In turn, a span of mortal 
life implies life-expectancy. Then too, as he 
apparently means by the phrase that much of his 
life remains to him, Milton, by implication, is talk- 
ing of life-expectancy. If life-expectancy were not 
to be implied, it would have been less susceptible 
of error to have said something like, ‘“‘ When I 
consider how my light is spent / Though I live on 
in this dark world and wide.” However, as stated 
before, real life-expectancies of eighty-six years or 
more are absurd. Milton’s emphasis in the first 
half of the sonnet on needing to be physically able 
to accrue worth-while deeds in “ this world” in 
order to be worthy for the next suggests that real 
life-expectancy may not afford enough time for 
enough worth-while deeds; thus a symbolic life- 
expectancy would reasonably be intended. 

Sayings like “if I live to be a hundred” and 
“the first hundred years are the hardest’ are 
commonplace: they attest to Milton’s probable 
meaning, whether his source was Isaiah or not. 
The collective mind thinks in round numbers; a 
symbolic life-expectancy would more readily be a 
hundred than eighty-six or even ninety years. 
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Interesting relations exist between the 
context of this quotation from Isaiah and 
the theme of the poem. However, a dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the poem is 
urgently needed as a glance at commentaries 
on the poem in standard editions and in 
Professor Kemp’s article indicates. The bare 
statement of the sonnet is: “ When I con- 
sider my spent light and useless talent, I 
foolishly ask, ‘Does God exact day-labour, 
light denied?’ But patience, to forestall 
such a question, reassures me that I shall 
serve as and when God sees fit.”* His spent 
light is, of course, his sight; but he is con- 
trasting physical light and mental light when 
he refers to “this dark and wide world.” 
The opposition, not only at home but on 
the continent, which his defences of liberty— 
religious, social, political—had evoked con- 
vinced Milton of the ignorance of the world. 
Thus it is called dark (ignorant, destitute of 
spiritual and moral light) and wide (since 
this darkness extends over a vast area, not 
being limited just to the few or two a circum- 
scribed locale). He is now unable to furnish 
light to the world because of the uselessness 
of his talent; his mental light is, as it weve. 
spent. And so it is not only his sight that 
has gone and his lifetime that has been 
slipping away, it is also his talent that is now 
useless that makes him wonder what he can 
do to carry light into the world.* He has 
tried harder, because of his spent light, to 
use his one talent, which should not be 
hidden and which would, if hidden, exact 


*Mr. Robins asserts that the sentiments that Milton 
is waiting to be bid rise to action “ directly contra- 
vene the import of the parable” of the talents and 
would be considered by him as “ignoble.” But 
waiting to be bid rise to action is not the same as 
serving as and when God sees fit. The former 
implies having to be incited to act, which, truly 
enough, contravenes the idea of using to the fullest 
what is God-given, and besides, he says that his 
soul more bert to serve his maker and present his 
true account. On the other hand, the latter implies 
a reliance upon God’s will and direction, a similar 
position, we should note, to that of Sonnet 7. 
Milton will serve when God, the orderer of all 
things, allows him to and in the way God ordains; 
in the meanwhile he must be patient. 

Milton’s remarks in Defensio Secunda are again 
pertinent: “‘ neque habere, immd maximis in rebus 
clementiam ejus & benignitatem erga me paternam 
exveriri atque agnoscere; in hoc pre sertim, qudd 
solante ipso atque animum confirmante in ejus 
divina voluntate acquiescam”’ (Columbia Milton, 
VIIT 70). 

"The same contrast appears in the Defensio 
Secunda; see the Columbia Milton, VIII.71-73. 

* Cf. Matthew v. 14, 16. 
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chastisement from the Lord for unprofitable. 
ness, in order to present his true worth. ({y 
“my soul more bent to serve therewith,” hy 
is probably thinking of the Defensig 
Secunda and the Pro Se Defensio, both 
written after his total blindness.) Milton 
does not say that he has not used his talent, 
nor that he has not reaped profit: he say 
that he has not been able to present his true 
account as yet because of his spent light and 
the uselessness of his talent which has 
resulted from his blindness. A full discussion 
of Milton’s “ one Talent’? must be left to 
some other occasion, but this much may kk 
inferred: his talent is his ability to serve his 
maker through dispelling the darkness of 
ignorance.° 

The second part of the sonnet, concerned 
with Milton’s peace of mind, presents assur- 
ance that God needs neither man’s work 
(“ day-labour”) nor His own gifts (“one 
Talent’), for a king has many who do his 
bidding throughout the world (the ambassa- 
dors and emissaries of the king, the angels 
of God); others who stand by awaiting 
orders (attendants and retainers, the superior 
orders of angels) are just as necessary and 
important to the executing of the affairs of 
the kingdom.’® Milton would not have felt 
in 1652 that he was one of God’s servants 
awaiting God’s command, for at that date he 
was being bid rise to action by the know- 
ledge that Salmasius was preparing a new 

*This view of the talent and his words in this 
sonnet is in accord with remarks in the Reason of 
Church Government (Columbia Milton, II1i232 
and III.i.240) and in the epilogue to the Defensio 
Prima (Columbia Milton, VII. 559). ae 

Mr. Robins contends that Milton's aligning 
himself with the four superior orders of angels 
enrols him ‘“‘ with those who, like Moses, Augustine, 
Luther, and Calvin, have brought God to men and 
hence men to God” (p. 365). This statement, 
though arresting, has no bearing on the sonnet. 
In addition, the analogy does not take into com 
sideration the idea of patience. The next step in 
Robins’s argument is to infer that the latter part 
of Patience’s words indicates that Milton has “re 
dedicated himself to the calling of poetry ” (p. 366). 
To me, this has no foundation. Other than 
apparently indicating inactivity in public life which 
would allow time for poetic work, the last three 
lines have nothing to do with such rededication, 
indeed, standing and waiting negate any idea 
such serious activity. Robins seems simply to be 
attempting to establish a time from which Milton 
worked on Paradise Lost resolvedly and steadily. 
Hence he concludes, paraphrasing a remark if 
Defensio Secunda, that now Milton, “ illumined by 
a purer and more precious interior light than he 
had formerly enjoyed, might comprehend, interpret, 
and announce the ways of God’ (p. 366). 
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gsault (Pro Se Defensio, Columbia IX. 13, 
{5), Although his next pamphlet, Defensio 
Secunda, was not produced until 1654, he 
perhaps felt that his detractors were suffici- 
ently answered in John Phillips’ Responsio 
ad Apologiam, written perhaps as early as 
September 1651 but probably not published 
until 1652."* 

His positive resolution of waiting for 
God’s direction accords best with late 1655 
after the uninspired Pro Se Defensio. As 
Masson remarked, “In proceeding from the 
month of August 1655 ... to his life through 
the rest of Oliver’s Protectorate, it is as if 
we were leaving a cluster of large islands 
that had detained us long by their size and 
by the storms on their coasts, and were sail- 
ing on into a tract of calmer sea, where the 
islands, though numerous, are but specks in 
comparison.”'* The anonymous biographer, 
Wood, and Phillips all remark on the quiet- 
ness of his life after the second attack on 
Morus,’* and there was not even any corre- 
spondence written from that time until his 
state letter to the Doge of Venice in 
December 1655. He did not employ his 
talent of dispelling ignorance again until 
1659 when A Treatise of Civil Power and 
Considerations touching the likeliest means 
were written and published. In this mood 
of calm and inactivity Milton must have 
written Sonnets 19, 20, 21, and 22. I should 
therefore place Sonnet 19 after Pro Se 
Defensio, published in August, and close to 
Sonnets 20 and 21; that is around October- 
November 1655. Like Sonnet 11, this poem 
heralds a period of inactivity in public life 
and apparently a period devoted to larger 
poetic and prose works. 


The informative letter on his blindness 
sent to Leonard Philaras, 28 September 1654, 
mentions his then current preparation for a 
life as if with an incurable disease (“ tamen 
ut in re plane insanabili, ita me paro atque 
compono ”) and queries why one should not 
accept that sight lies not in the eyes alone, 
but in the guidance and providence of God 


"See an unpublished dissertation by Robert W. 
Ayers in the Rutgers University Library, “ A Trans- 
lation and Critical Edition of the John Phillips-John 
Milton Johannis Philippi Angli Responsio ” (1955), 
Teereneator French’s remarks in the Life-Records, 


* David M 
1877), V205. asson, Life of John Milton (London, 
*See Helen Darbishire, editor, The Early Lives 
of Milton (London, 1932), pp. 28, 45, 72. 
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(“quid est, cur quis in hoc itidem no acquies- 
cat, non solis se oculis, sed Dei ductu ac 
providentia satis oculatum esse ”)—basically 
the thought of Sonnet 19. The next sentence 
indicates the acceptance of his condition 
(“Sane dummodo ipse mihi prospicit, ipse 
mihi providet, quod facit, meque per omnum 
vitam quasi manu ducit atque deducit, ne 
ego meos oculos, quandoquidem ipsi sic 
visum est, libens feriari jussero ”) well before 
Sonnet 19 was written.’* But the sonnet 
does not relate his acceptance; rather it 
describes his emotional and mental ‘adjust- 
ment after acceptance, and it iterates his con- 
stant belief that “ All is . . . as ever in my 
great task-Maisters eye.” The question 
embodied in the poem was not an entirely 
new one (“When I consider ... ”’); it was a 
recurrent one, answered, apparently often, 
by patience. That Milton was able to record 
a resolution of waiting suggests that the 
question should recur no more. Perhaps the 
sonnet was evoked by the embarrassedly 
curious, those who repeatedly asked, “ What 
supports thee? ” in pitying tones. 

Relations between the context of the 
quotation from Isaiah and the theme of the 
sonnet—Milton’s present inability to aid in 
the bettering of the world through the 
defense of liberty and his resolution of 
patience—may now be indicated.’® Chapter 
65 deals with the scourging, purifying, and 
restoring of Israel. Those who have not 
sought God are to be destroyed; those 
servants of the Lord who have are to inherit 
the new land, “ for,” God says, “ behold, I 
create new heavens and a new earth... .” 
The inheritors of the land shall all live full 
lives to the extent of a hundred years. The 
“elect shall long enjoy the work of their 


‘*Mr. Robins writes (p. 361): “ But, since his 
vision waned over a period of about eight years, 
and since he deliberately chose blindness rather 
than dereliction in what he deemed his duty to his 
country, it is sensible to suppose that his adjustment 
was complete before his sight was entirely lost.” I 
agree with all about the word “ adjustment,” but 
perhaps it is just a matter of degree. His statement 
in Defensio Secunda, written two years after total 
blindness with the intent of confuting, can hardly 
be used as absolute proof of complete adjustment. 
At least preparation for a dire consequence seldom 
steels one completely for a shock when it does 
occur. 

*® The unMiltonic heading, ‘‘On His Blindness,” 
added in Thomas Newton’s edition of the minor 
poems (London, 1751), misstates the true theme of 
the poem: essentially the heading arises from only 
the first line. 
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hands. They shall not labour in vain. . . .”’'® 
Surely this is Calvinistic doctrine, believed 
fully by Milton. 

Milton, in his various defences of liberty, 
has served and sought God by helping to 
build a better world. But now, ere half the 
promised life, he is unable to “ build houses 
. .. plant vineyards ”’; thus he foolishly asks 
whether God requires such labor.’’ He 
wonders what will be his status now that he 
is unable to present his true account. But it 
has come to pass, to paraphrase Isaiah Ixv. 
24, that before he calls, patience has 
answered; while he is yet speaking, God has 
heard.’* His blindness and useless talent 
create but a mild yoke, the amenable bearing 
of which will place him among the best 
servants of God. The full life, the better 
world, the reward of labor, the answering of 
righteous pleas of Isaiah Ixv constitute the 
milieu for the sonnet. Though Sonnet 19 is 
a poem of rationalization and resolution, it 
is, like the verses from Isaiah, a statement of 


hope. JoHN T. SHAWCROSS. 


**It should be noted that Milton cited Isaiah Ixv 
nine times in De Doctrina Christiana: verses 1, 6, 
8, 9, 10, 16, 17, 20, and 24. The citation from verse 
17, p. 386 in Sumner, XVI.378 in Columbia, is 
accompanied by Miéilton’s statement that ‘ Our 
glorification will be accompanied by the renovation 
of heaven and earth, and of all things therein 
adapted to our service and delight, to be possessed 
by us in perpetuity” (Columbia trans.). 

* Interesting in this regard are the governmental 
events of Autumn, 1655. On August 9, ten Major- 
Generals were named to command the militia in 
ten districts of England, and on August 22, seven 
instructions of a political nature for all to follow 
were drawn up in an effort to establish the demo- 
cratic ideal. Seven additional instructions, first 
entered by Lambert on October 4, were adopted 
on October 9 with amendments. The last five of 
these fourteen instructions, which were distributed 
to the Major-Generals to enforce on October 11, 
dealt almost entirely with moral or social orders— 
orders aimed at obliterating vice, drunkenness, cor- 
Tuption, and violation of the Sabbath. While all 
this was afoot, Milton could only stand and wait. 

*The citation of this verse in De Doctrin 
Christiana, p. 421 in Sumner, XVII.100 in 
Columbia, falls in a section entitled, ‘‘ Exanditio 
precum clare promittitur orantibus ex fide et 
obedientia ” (the promise that supplications offered 
in a spirit of faith and obedience shall be heard). 


MRS. M—— AND M.M. 


SOME years ago, in Notes and Queries 

(May, 1955, pp. 200-201), in a note 
entitled “ Mrs. M—— and Milton,” I sum- 
marized Mrs. M *s “ Progress of Poetry ” 
as published in The London Magazine; or, 
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Gentleman's Monthly Intelligencer, Febru. 
ary and March, 1759. In this note the 
entire passage on Milton was published, Ip 
conclusion I remarked that I had been un. 
able to identify Mrs. M——. 

Apparently no one else has identified her, 
or it may be that no one has taken the 
trouble to make this information public, 
Perhaps no one read the note, which, I con. 
fess, was not concerned with a major subject, 
At any rate, I am now prepared to tell your 
readers the momentous truth: Mrs. M—~ 
was apparently Mrs. Madan. Her poem 
“The Progress of Poetry” was published 
under that name in The Lady’s Poetical 
Magazine or Beauties of British Poetry 
(1781), I, 135-143, where the text is generally 
the same as that in The London Magazine, 
although the magazine introduces a few 
errors, for example, “careful trifler” for 
“tuneful Teian” in the passage on 
Anacreon. 

But that is not all. “The Progress of 
Poetry” had been published much earlier, 
It is included in the miscellany entitled The 
Flower-Piece: a Collection of Miscellany 
Poems (pp. 130-140), which was published in 
1731. Here the author’s name is not dis 
closed. In this collection there are some 
verses praising ‘“‘ the ingenious Lady, Author 
of the Poem entitled, The Progress of 
Poetry,” acclaiming her as the equal of 
Hughes and Pope but deploring the fact that 
her poem is anonymous: 

But why, O, why, didst thou conceal the name, 

From whence this object of our wonder came? 


No longer then the writer’s name conceal, 

For his own rays the god of wit reveal. 

Mrs. Madan’s “ Progress ” therefore takes 
precedence in time over Gray’s “ Progress”, 
which, as Gray notes, was “ finish’d in 
1754” and was issued in 1757 from Horace 
Walpole’s Press at Strawberry Hill. In learn 
ing, imaginative power, and _ distinctive 
diction Gray’s Pindaric Ode is, of cours, 
unique. 

Of Mrs. Madan I know nothing mor 
except that in The Female Poets of Gred 
Britain, Chronologically Arranged, ly 
Frederic Rowton (1849) it is said that she is 
“one of the Cowper family” and that het 
brother became Lord Chancellor of England. 
Perhaps someone else may add to ou 
knowledge of this minor poetess, who 
admired Milton. 

In the same volume of The London 
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Magazine (XXVIII) that republished Mrs. 
Madan’s “ Progress of Poetry ” there are, in 
January, 1759, some interesting verses under 
the heading ‘“ Occasioned by a young Lady 
weeping on hearing the Author read 
Paradise Lost.” 

Cease to lament Eve’s fall with tearful eyes, 

Her faults should make succeeding daughters 

wise ; 

Yet view the sex, e’en now they thoughtless stray, 

Where wild imprudence points the devious way, 

Art’s abject slaves, capricious fashion’s tools, 

The dupes of gamblers and the sport of fools! 

Let conscious virtue o’er your heart preside, 

Controul each thought, and ev’ry action guide; 

Then, in your breast, shall Eden bloom anew, 

And long lost Paradise revive in you. 


The author of these lines expressing such 
severe views of female misconduct and offer- 
ing the young lady such admirable advice is 
M.M. Iam at a loss to know who this may 


be. GEoRGE W. WHITING. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


MILTON’S “ TALENT ” SONNET AND 
BARNABE BARNES 


OHN MILTON was not the first to use 

the parable of the talents (Matt 24: 
14-30) as a conceit in a sonnet. In the 
Divine Centurie of Spirituall Sonnets of 
1595, by Barnabe Barnes, one of the lesser 
Elizabethan sonneteers, appear two sonnets 
(XXVI and XXXVIII) in which the poet 
puns on “ talent ”: 


XXVI 
Great God of larges, bountifull good giuer 
Of endlesse blessings (as thou did bestow 
On mee poore wretch, that reason how to know 
Thee without all beginning endlesse liuer) 
Powre likewise downe thy graces louely Riuer, 
And let it (Lord) my pore hart ouerflow: 
— - sweete fire (which Diuine spirits 
Ow 
May clearely burne in zeale of thy Loues ever: 
That all my thoughts thy Testament embrace, 
That all my wits thy tearmelesse grace set out, 
That by thee praising I may shew thy grace 
Which in large Talent thou to mee let out: 
That after good accompt (past terme of ages) 
I may receiue a trustie stewards wages.’ 


XXXVIII 


Gracious, Divine, and most omnipotent! 
Receiue thy seruant’s Tallent in good part, 
Which hidde it not, but willing did conuert 
It to best use hee could when it was lent: 
The summe (though slender, yet not all mispent) 
— deare God of grace! from cheereful 
art, 


"The Poems of Barnabe Barnes, ed., A. B. 
Grosart (Manchester, 1875), p. 174. 


Of him, that knowes how mercifull thou art, 

And with what grace to contrite sinners bent: 

I know my fault, I did not as I should, 

My sinfull flesh against my soule rebeld, 

But since I did endeuour what I could, 

Let not my little nothing bee withheld 

From thy rich treasuries of endlesse grace ; 
But (for thy sake) let it procure a place.’ 

I know of no evidence that Milton knew 
Barnes’ poems, although it would seem 
likely, on the surface, that he did. For now, 
at least, we have to consider these poems 
analogues of Milton’s sonnet, rather than 
sources. 

There are some differences in the way the 
parable is used, to be sure. While Milton 
laments that he cannot use his “ Talent”, 
Barnes hopes explictly that he will be 
recompensed for the use he has made of 
his; Barnes, that is, saw himself as one of 
the first two servants in the parable, while 
Milton saw himself as the third, who was 
“cast ... into the outer darkness ’”’. 

The basic similarities between Milton’s 
case and Barnes’ are still there, however. 
Both poets used the same parable, in 
religious sonnets, and each compared the 
talents of the parable to his own God-given 
poetic talent. Whether Barnes was as justified 
as Milton in speaking so assuredly of his 
poetic gift is doubtful, but his use of the 
metaphor is otherwise apt enough. 


JaMES L. POTTER. 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 


* The same, p. 180. 


CHARLES LLOYD, THE FRIEND OF 
THE LAKE POETS 
(Continued from cci. 538) 


JN June 1797 a volume appeared under the 

title ‘Poems by S. T. Coleridge, 2nd 
edition to which are added Poems by Charles 
Lamb and Charles Lloyd,’ the title-page 
bearing the following quotation— Duplex 
nobis vinculum, et amicitiae et similium 
junctarumque Cameenarum; quod utinam 
neque mors solvat neque temporis longin- 
quitas!’ 

Joseph Cottle says—‘The Latin motto 
prefixed to the second edition of Mr C’s 
poems, puzzled everybody to know from 
what author it was derived. One and 
another inquired of me, to no purpose, and 
expressed a wish, that Mr. C. had been 
clearer in his citation, as “No one could 
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understand it”. On my naming this to 
Mr. Coleridge, he laughed heartily, and said 
“It was all a Hoax”. “ Not meeting’, said 
he, “ with a suitable motto, I invented one, 
and with references purposely obscure”. As 
will be explained in the following letter.’ 


* March 8, 1798. 

My dear Cottle, 

I have been confined to my bed for some 
days, through a fever occasioned by the 
stump of a tooth which baffled chirurgical 
efforts to eject and which, by affecting my 
eye, affected my stomach, and through that 
my whole frame. I am better, but still weak, 
in consequence of such long sleeplessness and 
wearying pains; weak, very weak. I thank 
you my dear friend, for your late kindness, 
and in a few weeks will either repay you in 
money or by verses, as you like. With regard 
to Lloyd’s verses, it is curious that I should 
be applied to ‘to be persuaded to resign’ 
and in hopes that I might ‘consent to give 
up ’ (unknown by whom) a number of poems 
which were published at the earnest request 
of the Author, who assured me, that the 
circumstance was of ‘no trivial import to 
his happiness! ’” 

Times change and people change; but let 
us keep our souls in quietness! I have no 
objection to any disposal of Lloyd’s poems 
except that of their being published with 
mine. The motto which I had prefixed— 
“Duplex &c” from Groscollias has placed 
me in a ridiculous situation, but it was a 
foolish and presumptuous start of affection- 
ateness, and I am not unwilling to incur the 
punishment due to my folly. By past experi- 
ences we build up our moral being. 

God bless you, 
S. T. Coleridge.’ 


A poem first printed in The Monthly 
Magazine, October, 1797, by Charles Lamb, 
suggests that Lloyd had then left London. 
It was addressed to Charles Lloyd, but it 
differs in some words from the 1798 edition 
of Blank Verse, by Charles Lloyd, and 
Charles Lamb. The Monthly Magazine 
poem reads— 


To Charles Lloyd 


A stranger, and alone, I past those scenes 
We past so late together ; and my heart 
Felt something like desertion, as I look’d 


* Early Recollections, Chiefly Relating to the Late 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, During his Long 
Residence in Bristol. By Joseph Cottle. 1837. Vol. 
1, pp. 294-5. 





Around me, and the pleasant voice of friend 
Was absent, and the cordial look was there 
No more to smile on me. I thought on— 
All he had been to me. And now, I go 
Again to mingle with a World impure, 
With men who make a mock of holy things 
Mistaken and of man’s best hope think scorn, 
The World does much to warp the heart of man, 
And I may sometimes join its idiot laugh, 
Of this I now complain not. Deal with me 
Omniscient Father ; as thou judgest best, 
And in thy season tender thou my heart. 
I pray not for myself. I pray for him, 
Whose soul is sore perplex’d. Shine thou on him, 
Father of Lights! and in the difficult paths 
Make plain his way before him. His own thoughts 
May he not think, his own ends not pursue. 
So shall he best perform thy will on earth. 
Greatest and Best, thy will be ever ours.”? 
August, 1797. 
The variants in the 1798 edition are— 
Lines one and two ‘ pass’d’ 
Line three ‘ When I look’d’ 
Line four ‘ Well-known voice’ 
Line six ‘I thought on Lloyd’ 
Line eight ‘ once more to mingle’ 
Line fifteen, ‘and in thy season soften’ 
The British Museum copy has this inscrip- 
tion in Lloyd’s handwriting— 
“* Charles Lloyd to Mrs Southey ” 
14th April 1798. 
The volume is dedicated to Southey hin- 
self in the following terms— 


To Robert Southey. 

My cear Friend 

In offering these Poems to you I am 
simply consulting my feelings. The greater 
part of them were written beneath your roof, 
and owe their existence to its quiet comforts. 
They indirectly register to my heart many 
sensations of affection and virtue; and must 
certainly remain unclaimed, if not acknow 
ledged by you. 

Farewell, 
C. Lloyd 

London, 

February 26, 1798. 


In the first half of 1798 some unfortunate 
remarks made by Lloyd to Lamb, respecting 
Coleridge, reached Coleridge’s ears and 
caused a break of friendship between them, 
which continued for several years. In the 
August 1798, Lloyd went up to Cambridge, 
and was admitted to Gonville and Caius 
College. His admission to that college reads 
— Lloyd, Charles: son of Charles Lloyd, 
banker (Argentarius) of Birmingham. Bom 


2 The Monthly Magazine and British Register for 
1797. Vol. IV, p. 288. 
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there (Feb. 12. 1775) Private tuition under 
Mr. Gilpin. Age 23. Admitted Fellow 
Commoner, Aug. 31. 1798.° Thomas De 
Quincey in ‘ Reminiscences of the English 
lake Poets’ is evidently incorrect in giving 
Lloyd's age when he entered Cambridge 
University. He says—‘Some such expres- 
sion it was that drove Charles Lloyd into an 
early apostacy from his sect: early it must 
have been for he went at the usual age of 
eighteen to Cambridge and there, as a 
Quaker, he could not have been received.* 
Lloyd married April 24, 1797, Sophia, 
daughter of Samuel Pemberton of Birming- 
ham. According to De Quincey, he eloped 
with her by proxy, employing Southey to 
carry her off. They resided first at Barnwell, 
Cambridge, and, after 1800, at Low Brathay, 
Ambleside. Several children were born of 
the union, and for a few years they lived a 
very happy married life. His father made 
him an annual allowance of £1,500 to £1,800. 
Their domestic happiness was soon to be 
broken and overshadowed by the cloud of 
mental respondency which attacked Lloyd, 
and from which he never fully recovered. 
De Quincey has given a graphic account of 
Lloyd’s insanity in Reminiscences of the 
English Lake Poets. An obituary notice in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine says ‘ he died at 
Chaillet, near Paris, aged 64, January 16, 
1839.5 Something needs to be said of 
Lloyd’s literary achievements, and perhaps 
one cannot do better than quote from De 
Quincey. He says—‘ But for Charles Lloyd, 
he by his literary works, is so far known to 
the public, that, on his own account, he 
merits some separate notice. His poems do 
not place him in the class of powerful poets, 
they are loosely conceived—faultily even at 
times—and not finished in the execution. But 
they have a real and mournful merit under 
one aspect, which might be so presented to 
the general reader as to win a peculiar 
interest for many of them, and for some a 
permanent place in any judicious thesaurus 
—such as we may some day hope to see 
drawn off and carefully filtered from the 
enormous mass of poetry produced since the 
awakening era of the French Revolution. 
This aspect is founded on the relation which 


*John Venn, Biographical History of Gonville 
and Caius College. Vol. II, 1713-1897, p. 133. 
Reminiscences of the English Lake Poets. 
Thomas De Quincey. Everyman’s Library. Ed. by 
Emest Rhys. p. 270. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1839. Vol. 1, p. 335. 





they bear to the real events and the un- 
exaggerated affliction, of his own life. The 
feeling which he attempts to express were 
not assumed for effect, nor drawn by sugges- 
tion from others, and then transplanted into 
some experience of his own. They do not 
belong to the mimetic poetry so extensively 
cultivated, but they were true solitary sighs, 
wrung from his own meditative heart by 
excess of suffering, and by the yearning after 
old scenes and household faces of an im- 
passioned memory, brooding over vanished 
happiness, and cleaving to those early times 
when life wore even for his eyes the golden 
‘light of Paradise’.® In a series of Sonnets 
— Poems on the Death of Priscilla Farmer’ 
by her grandson, Charles Lloyd, there is seen 
this morbid strain, which De Quincey men- 
tions. 
Sonnet 1 


My sau Home! where erst when sad and 
aint 

I sought maternal friendship’s sheltering arms, 

My pleasant Home! where is the rev’renc’d saint 

Whose presence gave thee thy peculiar charms? 

Ah me! when slow th’ accustom’d doors unfold, 

No more her looks affectionate and mild 

Beam on my burthen’d heart! O still and cold 

The cherish’d spot where Welcome sat and 
smil’d! 

My spirit pines not nursing fancied ill, 

’Tis not the fev’rish and romantic tie 

Which now I weep dissever’d ; not a form 

That woke brief passion’s desultory thrill : 

I mourn the cherisher of Infancy! 

The dear Protectress from life’s morning storm! 

Like Cowper, Lloyd, was ‘A stricken 
dear’, and his wounded spirit comes out in 
his verse. The same sentiment is echoed in 
Cowper’s poem ‘On the Receipt of My 
Mother’s Picture out of Norfolk ’"— 

‘Oh that those lips had language! Life has 

__pass’d 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smiles I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct tney say, 

“Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears 

away!”’ 

Perhaps it was this introspective and over- 
sensitive spirit which drove both Lloyd and 
Cowper into madness. It is again seen in 
Lloyd’s poem— 


The Maniac 


Poor Maniac, I Envy thy State 

When with sorrow and anguish I shrink, 
When shall I be wise and forget! 

For ’tis madness to feel and to think! 


*Thomas De Quincey, Reminiscences of the 
English Lake Poets. Everyman’s Library. Ed. by 
Ernest Rhys. pp. 266-7. 
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Rousseau was an author he admired, and 
Lloyd’s soul was not unlike his. It was a 
pity that Lamb had not given him a touch 
of his humour, although he too could utter 
his ‘De Profundis’. There is practically no 
gaiety or lightness of heart in any of Lloyd’s 
verse. 

In one of his best poems, ‘ Desultory 
Thoughts in London’, he seems not to have 
forgotten altogether his Early Quaker 
teaching. 

Why should we deem only that Virtue lives 

Which to itself a self-erected fane 

Hath built? Do we not know that Christ receives 

The tribute of immortalizing strain, 

From men, on whom, like dew on opening leaves, 

Dropp’d the pure truths, they render’d back 

again. 

The more we practise god unconsciously, 

More certainly its record is on high.’ 

In a Review of Nugae Canorae: Poems by 
Charles Lloyd (printed in The Examiner, 
Oct. 24, 25, 1819) is this criticism— 

‘ The reader who shall take up these poems 
in the mere expectation of deriving amuse- 
ment for an idle hour will have been griev- 
ously misled by the title. Nugae they 
certainly are not, but full of weight, earnest, 
passionate communings of the spirit with 
itself. He that reads them must come to 
them in a serious mood; he should be one 
that has descended into his own bosom; that 
has probed his own nature even to shivering; 
that has indulged the deepest yearning of 
affection, and has had them strangely flung 
back upon him; that has built to himself a 
fortress out of conscious weakness; that has 
cleaved to the rock of his early religion; and 
through hope in it hath walked upon the 
uneasy waters. We should be sorry to 
convey a false notion. Mr. Lloyd’s religion 
has little pretence of sanctimoniousness 
about it; it is worn as an armour of self 
defence, not as a weapon of outward annoy- 
ance: the believing may be drawn by it, and 
the unbelieving need not be deterred. The 
Religionist of nature may find some thing to 
venerate in its mild Christianity, when he 
shall discover in a volume, generally hostile 
to mew experiments in philosophy and 
morals some of its tenderest pages dedicated 
to the virtues of Mary Wolstonecroft 
Godwin. Mr. Lloyd’s poetry has not much 
in it that is narrative or dramatic. It is 
richer in natural description; but the imagery 
is for the most part embodied with, and 
made subservient to the sentiment, as in 

’ Desultory Thoughts in London. Verse 7. 


many of the sonnets &c. His genius is meta. 
physical and profound; his verses are made 
up of deep feeling, accompanied with per. 
petual running commentary of his own 
deeper self-reflection. His affections seem 
to run kindliest in domestic channels; and 
there are some strains, commemorative of a 
dead relative, which while they do honour 
to the heart of the writer, are too sacred a 
nature, we think, almost to have been com. 
mitted to print at all; much less would they 
bear exposal among the miscellaneous 
matter indispensable to a public journal’ 
The Examiner also gives an Extract from 
the blank verse poem—‘ Christmas’, and 
adds—‘ It is richly embued with the medi- 
tative, introspective cast of mind, so peculiar 
to this author.’ 

An unpublished poem— An address to 
Innocence ’, contains these opening lines— 

Thou heavenly Power! thou o’er the happy 

Plains 

Of Peace and Love with endless sunshine reigns, 

Pure Innocence! to me thy aid extend, 

And be through Life my Guardian and my 

friend. 

Thou best of Friends! unspotted with a crime, 

Leed me afar from these unhallow’d Bow’rs 

Where Pleasure Wantons on her bed of Flow’rs. 

But shoud I come where her alurements stand 

If turn mine eyes, oh pull me by the hand, 

Preserve in me the sense of wrong secure, 

And bid the smile of inward joy endure: 

What Eden was, O! give my breast to know 

Of Peace e’er plunder’d by the subtle Foe. 

This is not equal to Lloyd’s verse at its 
best, and was perhaps wisely left out of his 
collected works. His prose which is not 
easily acessible, is not read today, but 
Edmund Oliver, a novel, is of interest, since 
the character of Edmund Oliver is modelled 
upon his friend, Coleridge. Lloyd also pub- 
lished in three volumes a translation of The 
Tragedies of Vittorio Alfieri. In his preface 
to this work, he makes the pathetic comment 
— On many accounts I submit this trans 
lation with much diffidence to the public. 
The greater part of it has been executed 
when a state of ill health, and much suffer: 
ing, made it difficult for me to execute any: 
thing at all.’ 

Other works by Lloyd are—The Duke 
D’Ormond, a tragedy, and Beritola, a Tale, 
Poetical Essays of the Character of Popt, 
as poet and moralist, and a translation of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. This is no mean 
achievement for a writer who was % 
mentally and physically handicapped. 


H. RossITER SMITH. 
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TONY WELLER’S TRADE 
(Continued from ccii. 263) 
ONTRARY to popular belief, the great 
number of vicious horses which found 
their way into the coaches had little to do 
with the incidence of accidents. It was 
customary to harness reliable and steady 
horses with difficult ones and, given a good 
man on the box, the four soon learnt to work 
as a team. Another erroneous belief was 
that four horses must inevitably be more 
dangerous than one. Four horses, however 
vicious, were at least incapable of concerted 
action and were unlikely all to go wrong in 
the same way at the same moment. ‘This’, 
as Col. Corbett wrote, ‘is the one great 
advantage in four. In single harness, if the 
horse takes to bad ways, you have the whole 
team against you.’ Hence the popular coach- 
ing saying that most coachmen were killed 
out of one-horse gigs. 

Accidents might of course occur any- 
where (the number of axles broken on 
the stones of Piccadilly was notorious), but 
they were most common on the middle 
ground. This was because it was so often 
covered at night—especially by the mails— 
when unscrupulous proprietors (as many of 
the midway ones were), more mindful of 
their pockets than the safety of their passen- 
gers, could get away with horses and harness 
they would not have dared show in daylight. 
At night, too, a coachman could not check 
over the harnessing of his horses as he could 
by day, so carelessness by horse-keepers was 
apt to go undetected. Otherwise night 
driving, black work they called it, was safer 
than day. There was little traffic on the 
toad, coachmen were more alert and the 
coaches were well lit with three good lamps 
burning sperm oil, one on each side and 
one under the front boot. At night a coach- 
man’s chief difficulty was to judge speed 
correctly, which was all-important to good 
time-keeping and needed experience. It is 
curious to learn that horses, like motor cars 
today, were thought by many to go better 
by night than by day, but this was never 
proved. 

If the hazards of coach travel were 
various they were not considerable. It was 
not the danger but the expense which 
Testricted the passenger traffic to proportions 
Which made it difficult for all but the very 
big proprietors to run their coaches at a 
Profit. The fast day coaches, carrying 4 
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passengers inside and eight to twelve outside 
(according to current legislation), charged 
the former 4d to 5d a mile and the latter 2d 
to 3d. These fares were about half what the 
mails charged, but even so the travelling 
public was not big enough to support all the 
stages. Up to the beginning of the century 
few besides the wealthy had experienced any 
need to travel further afield than the few 
miles the local carrier or posting-house could 
cover. Fast and, by current standards, com- 
fortable coach travel was superseded by the 
still faster, more comfortable and much 
cheaper travel by rail before the former had 
had time to become popular with those who 
could afford it. A coach journey from 
London to Exeter, for example, cost £2 to 
£2. 10. Od. outside and £3 to £3. 10. Od. 
inside, to which had to be added the tips to 
coachmen, guards and porters at the inns. 
That was too much for most people. The 
coaches were used only by the few who had 
to travel as opposed to the many whom the 
railways taught to travel for pleasure. 

According to Nimrod, as we have seen, 
if a coach was to pay it had to earn £5 a 
double mile in 28 days. With 4 passengers 
inside and only 8 outside, at Sd and 3d a 
single mile respectively, it could take over 
£10 in the four weeks, so its earning 
capacity, leaving out of account the parcels 
business, allowed a handsome profit margin. 
In practice, however, stage coaches very 
seldom set out with a full way bill. Con- 
temporary literature clearly shows how 
seldom was there much difficulty in getting a 
seat on a coach at very short notice. This 
was not so just before Christmas, not 
because of the number of travellers but of 
the parcels business which, at that season, 
was more profitable than passengers. When 
the Pickwickians went by coach to spend 
Christmas at Dingley Dell they travelled on 
the 22 December. Dickens well knew that 
it would have been difficult for so large a 
party to arrive nearer to Christmas. During 
the rest of the year the parcels business 
probably did not add very greatly to a 
coach’s revenue. 

Whether a coach paid or not hung a great 
deal on how it was horsed, which in turn 
largely depended on the financial resources 
of the proprietor. If he could afford to buy 


good horses and to offer sufficiently attrac- 
tive terms to his horse contractors to ensure 
that they horsed his coaches well he stood 
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a good chance of making a profit. If he 
could not and had to depend ‘on the luck 
he had with his stock’ he was pretty sure to 
fail. Cheap horses broke down very quickly, 
and the faster the work the more surely they 
broke down. For this reason the slow 
coaches, which charged only a fifth less than 
the fast but were allowed to carry more 
passengers, were more profitable than the 
latter, but little prestige attached to them 
and they were therefore not a_ good 
advertisement. Some proprietors, however, 
ran slow coaches to help them out with the 
fast. 

With passenger traffic so limited it is 
surprising to find that the successful coach 
proprietor’s greatest menace was interlopers 
who, seeing him doing well, would en- 
deavour to capture his trade by putting a 
rival coach on his ground. Competition 
of this sort led to price-cutting which none 
could afford. Even the proprietors of the 
famous Wonder had this forced upon them. 
When an opposition coach, the Nimrod, was 
placed on the London-Holyhead road the 
proprietors of the Wonder introduced a 
second coach, the Stag, timed to run immedi- 
ately ahead of the Nimrod, the Wonder 
running close behind. All three coaches 
raced each other and occasionally arrived 
simultaneously at the Peacock, Islington, two 
hours ahead of time. When racing failed to 
drive the Nimrod off the road the proprietors 
of the Wonder resorted to price-cutting 
which cost them £1,500 in twelve months. 

Before Telford had had time to complete 
his reconstruction of the Holyhead road, 
George Stephenson had opened the railway 
era and given England a twenty years lead 
over the rest of the world.’ In spite of the 
astonishing rate at which the railways spread 
over the country the coaching world was 
very slow to see in Stephenson’s invention 
the seal of its doom. To everyone else it 
was apparent that the coaches would be 
unable to compete with the railways in either 
speed or cheapness. It was the latter which 
determined their success so far as it 
depended on passengers. A journey by stage 


* Our present road system, which compares so ill 
with that of most continental countries, is the 
price we had to pay for being the pioneers of 
tailways. Stephenson’s invention brought the work 
of Telford and McAdam to a sudden stop; but 
across the Channel, road development continued 
and reached some degree of finality before the 
coming of railways there. 





coach from London to Edinburgh cog 
£10. 10. 0. inside and £7 outside, including 
tips, and took 40 to 45 hours. By Paria. 
mentary train, as they called it, it cost 9 
and took less than half the time. The coach 
people were astonishingly unimpressed by 
such comparisons for they had convinced 
themselves that the dangers of rail travel 
would save them. ‘If you get upset in 
coach there you are. If you get upset ina 
train where are you? ’ was the question they 
all delighted to ask; that it was unanswerable 
gave them comfort. Even Nimrod took, and 
persisted in, the same view. ‘ Was not the 
rate of ten miles in the hour with safety’ 
he asked, ‘ preferable to twenty, with awful 
risk to life and limb?’ Safety, indeed, was 
the only card the coach people had to play, 
but it was a bad one. The terrors of railway 
travel were never what the coaches declared, 


Charles Dickens had no illusions about the 
threat of the railways. In 1839 he was ‘led 
insensibly into an anticipation of those days- 
to-come when mail-coach guards shall no 
longer be judges of horse-flesh—when a 
mail-coach guard shall never even have seen 
a horse—when stations shall have super: 
seded stables, and corn shall have given 
place to coke. “In those dawning times”, 
thought I, “exhibition rooms shall teem 
with portraits of Her Majesty’s favourite 
engine, with boilers after Nature by future 
Landseers.” ’ 

By 1848, the year in which Dombey and 
Son was published, there were over 5,00 
miles of railways open and 2,000 more 
under construction. But years before the 
new development had reached such amazing 
proportions the trains had driven the coaches 
off all the main roads, leaving ruin in their 
wake. Coachmen, guards, horsekeepers, 
ostlers, booking clerks from the coach 
offices, inn-keepers and their servants had 
all lost their livelihood. 


The greatest disservice the railways did 
the country was the ruin of the country inns 
and the loss to the Continent. of the inr- 
keeper's art. Let none suppose that Dickens 
and his contemporaries exaggerated the 
homely comforts and lavish fare of the 
Enslish inn. Foreigners envied them as 
much as they did the speed and comfort of 
the coaches, and as much as today they 
deplore the tawdry squalor, bad cooking and 
grudging service of so many of our country 
hotels. ‘At every inn on the road, break- 
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fast, dinner, or supper, is always ready, a fire 
is burning in every room, and water always 
boiling for tea or coffee. Soft feather-beds, 
with a fire blazing up the chimney, invite to 
repose; and the tables are covered with 
newspapers, for the amusement of the 

ngers. The English inns would be real 
enchanted palaces, did not, at last, the bill 
of mine host appear, to dispel the illusion’. 
Those were the words of an Italian, Count 
Pecchio, and written in 1827. In A Dismal 
Evening at the Bull and Mouth Nimrod, 
writing in 1842, recorded the decay of that 
greatest of all coaching inns with only 3 of 
its 73 daily coaches still running. ‘ A dismay 
gene... almost total absence of the tramp- 
ling of horses, the rattling of wheels, the 
twang of horns, and the buzz of voices, that 
I used to hear in the spacious yard of the 
in.’ But he was even more moved by the 
plight of Hounslow. ‘Not a coach, coach- 
horse, nor carriage of any sort to be seen; 
and half of the head inn—the Lion—con- 
verted into a shop! Where were the well 
known sounds—perhaps to the right and to 
the left at the same moment—of “ Four 
horse job coming; bring ’em out, boys”, and 
the smart bow of Harry the ostler at the 
George, as he cried out, “‘ All right ’’, to the 
“boys”, some of whom had been nearly 
half a century on that road? Where were 
the four or five nimble-fingered horse- 
keepers at one coach, and perhaps one more 
at the “ opposition”, priding themselves on 
a fifty-seconds’ change? Where the loads 
of sweet-smelling hay, and neatly trussed 
straw, that used to be brought into the town 
for the two hundred coach-horses formerly 
stabled there? and above all things, where 
were the happy faces and the well-doing 
appearances of the people themselves? ’ 
And so it was up and down the country, 
Wherever the coaches had stabled their 
horses, 

The booking clerks and guards were 
mostly absorbed by the railways where their 
names are still in daily use. The horse- 
keepers and ostlers, like the inn servants, 
took any jobs they could get. But what of 
the great man of the road, the long-stage 
coachman who Tony Weller declared was 
alvays looked up to—a-dored I may say— 

y evry young ’ooman in ev’ry town he 
vurks through’? Of the 3,000 coachmen 
who had been at work on the road some, as 
a man in the Bull and Mouth yard said, 
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‘drives busses, some have crept into the 
country, but, like dead donkies, we sees 
nothing on ‘em’. There were many to 
mourn their passing and deplore their sorry 
plight. ‘Is there no Chelsea or Greenwich 
for the old honest pimple-nosed coach- 
man? ’ asked Thackeray in 1846. ‘I wonder 
where they are, those good fellows? Is old 
Weller alive or dead?’ fF W. Bovi—LL. 


THE FIRST LITERARY FRIENDSHIP 
OF D. G. ROSSETTI 


G. ROSSETTI’S earliest literary 
mentor, before he had found either 
Bell Scott, Leigh Hunt or Patmore, was 
Major Robert Calder Campbell, a retired 
officer of the Indian Army. William Michael 
Rossetti has noted this contact in his 
Memoirs of his brother (Vol. I, p. 110). 
According to this note, Rossetti was intro- 
duced to the Major by Munro, the sculptor. 
The Major took to Rossetti most heartily, 
and was a firm believer in his future, watch- 
ing with the kindliest interest his actual stage 
of development. We learn further that for 
a couple of years or so Dante Gabriel and 
William used to pass an evening weekly at 
the Major’s lodgings—‘ tea, literature and 
a spice of bantering gossip forming the 
ingredients for a light-hearted and not 
uninspiring colloquy ’. 

About the Major himself William Michael 
says that he was a bachelor turned of fifty, 
an amusing chatty talker who had seen 
many things here and there, and an un- 
assuming, straightforward, honest gentleman 
whose society could do nothing but good to 
a youth like Rossetti. We are also told that 
the Major was the author of a large number 
of verses, tales and sketches printed in 
annuals and other fleeting forms of publi- 
cation, and that from time to time he pro- 
duced a volume as well. In William 
Michael’s opinion, he was a lively writer in 
a minor way and could on no account be 
regarded as an author of high rank. 

In addition to the above, there are three 
references to the Major in Rossetti’s Family 
Letters, unimportant in themselves but 


showing that the contact lasted fitfully down 
to 1854. 

The only results of this friendship men- 
tioned by William Michael Rossetti were a 
meeting at the Maijor’s instance between 
Ebenezer Jones and Dante Rossetti who was 
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an enthusiastic admirer of Studies of Sensa- championing of Ebenezer Jones, was almog§ Homeric 
tion and Event, and a piece of abortive certainly due to Calder Campbell, who kney § Elegiac 
canvassing by the Major for the publication Ebenezer Jones, and praises him in Th§ writing « 
of Rossetti’s My Sister's Sleep in a ladies’ Winter Nights. never p! 
journal. On the other hand, certain literary prefer. | appear 

Curiously, Rossetti’s note on Ebenezer ences of Calder Campbell were probably | ridge @ 
Jones in Notes and Queries (1870) omits to traceable to Rossetti. The young Rossetti | Moham 
mention under whose auspices his meeting —Dante, William and Christina—were com. § manusc 
with Jones took place, and in the volumin- posing bouts-rimés at a great rate in 184, A ni 
ous writings in prose and verse of the Major and their skill at the game was amazing § explains 
one would, again, vainly search for any When we find the Major also trying his | translat: 
record of this friendship. One of the hand at the same game in The Winter} First 
characters in a tale in The Winter Nights is Nights, we cannot help feeling that hes] ing, | 
indeed called Rossetti, but he is the middle- doing so under the influence of his young}  acknc 
aged father of the heroine of the story (Lo friends. Also, when in The Winter Nights} in m 
Zingaro)! one finds Calder Campbell admiring Brown § was f 

Yet reading the works of Major Camp-_ ing’s Pauline, Mrs. Browning and Philip}  p, 37 
bell even cursorily one will find interesting James Bailey one knows at once that heis} date. 
material for speculating upon the possible echoing Rossetti. <5 oh: The 
results of this long-continued association. Rossetti was too original to imitate any 

It would be unnatural to think that the Poet, but there hate here and there passage 
young Rossettis were not impressed with i" The Palmer's Last Lesson which may} Stom 
the high praise which the Major's two books ave remotely influenced him. Lost Days} yoshi 


of poems—Lays from the East (1831) and Oe of Rossetti’s most impressive sonnets, al 
The Palmer's Last Lesson (1838) had won, ™@Y have derived a suggestion from the 

or that they were not familiar with their f0llowing lines in A Dream: In th 
contents. Reflecting the interregnum in ee ee ae bake ct 
poetry between the death of Byron and the A look of mingled agony and scorn In the 
rise of Tennyson and Browning, the Spoke of the painful past—the fearful Now! The 
Spectator wrote about The Lays from the ae Pe of the. 
East on February 12, 1831: That spirit bore my likeness. the pt 


“The volume of Lays from the East is Again the thought sequence in Ou] differe 
long time to come to our hands. Mr.Camp- Nature? .. . Art thou most lovely then? ... m 
bell’s productions have the oriental brilliancy But thou art ever fair”—may have sugges | 


of colouring and the exile’s tenderness of ted the thought structure of Lovesight 
feeling. We are ignorant whether he is Similarly, “Some cloud portending woe” it 
young or old: a practised versifier or a 4 Melancholy Mood may have suggested 4 7 
juvenile poet; but of this we are sure that Striking image in A Dark Day. 

the West at this moment cannot produce so It is unfortunate that Lays from the Eos | inth 
successful a votary of the Muses as this Which contained, by all reports, better poetty | The 
minstrel from the East ”. than The Palmer's Last Lesson is lost. |} which 


Lays from the East is inaccessible now, ight reveal further, and perhaps ,° “expe 
but interesting points for consideration are i™Mportant, clues to Rossetti’s thoughts amt } correc 


offered by The Palmer's Last Lesson (1838) '™48es. S. N. Ray. with 
and The Winter Nights (1850). The first is Jadavpur University, Calcutta. Moha 
full of an ardent admiration for Keats, not were» 
pe to be nog elsewhere at that date. ORIGINAL VERSIONS OF TWO 

t takes its motto from Keats, has a sonnet 

admiringly addressed to Keats, and is full of COLERIDGE COUPLETS No 
Keatsean echoes. It is probable that AN example of the meticulous care with ‘My 


Rossetti’s first introduction to Keats was which Samuel Taylor Coleridge revised J Mitche 
through the Major. The Keats cult of the even his most insignificant verse is provided J wth | 
Pre-Raphaelites may thus have owed some-_ in an unpublished manuscript which is now Th 
thing to this forgotten poet. Another of in the Mitchell Library of Sydney. Original 
Rossetti’s literary enthusiasms, namely his versions of Coleridge’s exercises on “Tht 
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Homeric Hexameter” and “The Ovidian 
Blegiac Metre,” authenticated in the hand- 
writing of Derwent Coleridge and apparently 
never printed except in their revised forms, 
appear together with an outline of Cole- 
ridge and Southey’s proposed poem on 
Mohammed, which appears on the next 
manuscript page.’ 

A note by Ernest Hartley Coleridge 
explains the publishing history of these two 
translations from Schiller: 


First published . . . in Friendship’s Offer- 

ing, 1834: included in P. W., 1834. An 

acknowledgement that these ‘ experiments 
in metre’ are translations from Schiller 

was first made in a Note to Poems, 1844, 

p. 371. .. . There is no evidence as to the 

date of composition.” 

The published versions are as follows: 

The Homeric Hexameter 
Described and Exemplified 

Strongly it bears us along in swelling and limit- 

less billows, 

Nothing before and nothing behind but the sky 

and the ocean. 
The Ovidian Elegiac Metre 
Described and Exemplified 

In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery 

column ; 

In the pentameter aye falling in melody back.* 

The Mitchell Library manuscript versions 
of the couplets differ in several respects from 
the published versions. I have indicated 
differences by italics: 

; Of the Hexameter 

Proudly it drives us along thro’ leaping & 

limitless Billows 

Nothing before and nothing behind but the Sky 

and the Ocean 
Of the Hexameter & Pentameter 
from Schiller 
In the Hexameter rises the Fountain’s silvery 
Column 

In the Pentameter still falling melodious down. 

The tentative and questioned date of 1799 
Which E. H. Coleridge assigns to both 

experiments in metre” appears to be 
correct, since the manuscript versions appear 
with the outline of the proposed poem on 
Mohammed, which Coleridge and Southey 
Were planning together in 1799. 


WARREN U. OBER. 
Northern Illinois University. 


‘My sincerest thanks go to the staff of the 
Mitchell Library for the promptness and courtesy 
with which microfilms of the manuscript were 
sent to me. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge (Oxford, 1912), I, 307. 

Ibid., pp. 307-308. 
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Readers’ Queries 





HE SALE OF A _ WIFE.—Thomas 
Middleton’s The Phoenix, written ca. 
1603, includes as part of the action the sale 
of a wife, Castiza, by her husband, the 
Captain. Though the play is set in Ferrara, 
the atmosphere is that of Jacobean England. 
The sale of a wife would, of course, have 
been illegal in England under both common 
and ecclesiastical law. It would also have 
been illegal in Ferrara, or any other part of 
Europe. 

The details make it seem as though 
Middleton may be satirising the actual sale 
of a wife in England, but I have been unable 
to find a reference to such a transaction. 
Does any reader of N. & Q. know of the 
sale of a wife in England at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign or the beginning of 


James's? (Dr.) WILLIAM Power. 
Marietta College, Ohio. 


QGOURCE WANTED.— 


My boots were well washed 
Washed in the show. 


S. R. FULLER. 


AMUEL ANNESLEY _ (1620?-1696), 
PURITAN DIVINE.—According to the 
D.N.B., the above named was a son of John 
Annesley, of Hareley, co. Warwick, who was 
brother to Arthur, Ist Earl of Anglesea. 
Samuel is stated to have been born at 
Kellingworth. WHareley cannot be traced. 
Kellingworth may be intended for Kenil- 
worth. Who was the John Annesley of co. 
Warwick? The extinct peerage makes John, 
only brother to Lord Anglesea “of Bally- 
sonan, co. Kildare” and shows him leaving 
an only daughter. 
Who was the Countess of Anglesea who 
asked to be buried in the grave with Samuel 
Annesley (D.N.B.). P.D.M. 


ADAME BONAPARTE.—The follow- 
ing passage occurs in Britain Against 
Napoleon, by Carola Oman: 

“. . . British naval officers, on active 
service, received Admiralty orders that 
when an enemy prize was found to con- 
tain seeds or plants addressed to Madame 
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Bonaparte, the 
expedited ”’. 
Can any of your readers confirm this 

statement, and add further information— 

such as the date of the order (between 1799 

and 1814), and any occasion on which it was 

actually put into practice? 

(Similar paragraphs appear in works by 
Philip Sergeant, Dormer Creston, A. W. 
Anderson, E. A. Bunyard, and G. S. 
Thomas. I have written to most of these 
authors, but for one reason or another they 
have been unable to give me the source of 
their information; and the Public Records 
Office is unable to help without a specific 


date.) (Miss) ALICE M. Coats. 


HARLES LLOYD.—I am preparing a 
doctoral dissertation on Charles Lloyd 
1775-1839), author of several volumes of 
verse, the tragedy The Duke d’Ormond, and 
the two novels Edmund Oliver and Isabel, a 
Tale, and translator of the Tragedies of V. 
Alfieri. Lloyd, who was a member of the 
well-known Quaker banking family of 
Birmingham, is best remembered for his 
relationship with Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge, and Lamb. I am particularly 
interested in seeing unpublished works of 
Lloyd or learning of references to him in 
letters and diaries in manuscript form or 
in printed works which I am not likely to 
recognize as dealing with Lloyd. Any 
suggestions or information will be deeply 
appreciated. Material which could be 
loaned to me would be returned promptly. 
RuTH I. ALDRICH. 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 

600 W. Kilbourn Avenue, 

Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


ARRIET GROTE.—I am engaged on 
research on Mrs. Harriet Grote (1792- 
1878), the wife of the Historian of Greece. 
My work is concerned, more particularly, 
with Mrs. Grote’s friendship with eminent 
French men and women, e.g. Alexis de 
Tocqueville, Léon Faucher, Jean-Baptiste 
Say, Dr. Fournet, etc., and I should be very 
grateful if any reader would allow me to 
inspect any letters they may have in their 
possession. 
All correspondence should be addressed 
to Dr. Eva Grunwald, Department of 
French, University College, Gower Street, 


London, W.C.1. (Mrs.) E. GRUNWALD. 


parcels were to be 
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EAN SAMUEL PAULY.—I shall te 
grateful for any information concerning 
the date and place of death of Jean Samuel 
Pauly the Swiss gun-designer and balloonis 
who lived in Kennington in 1816 and 18]7, 
Pauly sometimes used the English and 
German forms of his Christian names, 
Samuel John and Samuel Johannes. He js 
believed to have died in 1817 but I have no 
confirmation of this. 

I shall also welcome any information as 
to whether the Collier who designed “a sort 
of atmospheric steam engine” for Pauly’ 
dirigible airship the Dolphin was the same 
man as Elisha Hayden Collier the designer 
of flintlock revolving guns and pistols in the 
first quarter of the 19th century. 

W. RED. 

Assistant to the Master of the Armouries, 

H.M. Tower of London, E.C. 


ANTERBURY, NEW ZEALAND —I 
am compiling a Dictionary of Biography 
of Early Canterbury Settlers. The informa 
tion required about the settlers whose names 
will follow from month to month can be 
included in the general term of “ English 
Background,” that is to say, names of 
parents and occupation, place of education, 
and any general information which will be 
helpful in conveying the sort of people they 
were and the sort of life they lived. 
Four Tosswills settled in Canterbury. 
Their names were William Browning Toss 
will and John Norris Tosswill (who were 
brothers) and Capt. Robert George Davies 
Tosswill and Lieut. Arthur Robert Davies 
Tosswill, later the Rev. A. R. D. Tossvill 
(who were also brothers and presumably 
relation to the first-mentioned two). It seems 
that both families came from Devonshire. 
If this should come to the eye of any rela 
tions who would like to know the New 
Zealand histories, I shall be glad to supply 


what I have. G. R. MACDONALD. 


pia IONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, CAN- 

TERBURY PROVINCE, NEW 
ZEALAND. — An early settler named 
William Hyde Harris was a successful rut 
holder, famous as a rider and trader of 
thoroughbreds. He married Maria Sophia 
Craigie Macpherson in August 1866 and not 
long after sold his run for a good price and 
returned to England. He made one later trip 
to New Zealand. 
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John Hyde Harris, believed to be his 
irother, a lawyer, settled in Otago Province 
and became Superintendent. They came 
fom Deddington, a small parish in Oxford- 

re. 

er information about the families’ 
English or Scottish history would be wel- 
comed, including names of family of William 


Hyde Harris. G. R. MACDONALD. 


Toxall, Woodend, 
Kacapoi, R.R., New Zealand. 


GOURCE WANTED.— The scent of life 
is never fuller in the woods than now, 
for the ground is yielding up its memories.’ 
This is attributed to Hilaire Belloc “ from 
The Fall of the Leaf,” but the title of the 
book is not given. M. E. M. 


WANTED.—Data on the Arts and Crafts 
Industries in the Counties, especially 
Cheshire list of societies’ exhibitions. 


W. PopPLEWELL. 


TEORITES.—Some years ago a brief 
account appeared in the press to the 
effect that a number of meteorites had been 
found deeply embedded in the earth’s sur- 
face. The discovery was of importance 
because, despite the passage of many 
centuries, the path taken from the surface 
downwards was still traceable, and appeared 
to show that at the time of impact the rota- 
tion of the earth was westward, not east- 
ward, 
I would be glad of help in tracing any 


such account. LEIGH MERCER. 


E TARTAR FRIGATE.—Has there 
ever been any reference in N. & Q. to 
inns of this name? I know of one at 
Broadstairs. Pror. W. E. SMITH. 
Lloyd Street, Knysha, C.P., 
South Africa. 


LADY O’LOONEY.—I should be grateful 

for a reference to the final note in 

N. & Q. giving the full epitaph and the 
name of the church (not Pusey, Dorset). 
Pror. W. E. SMITH. 


Lloyd Street, Knysna, C.P., 
South Africa. 
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Replies 





IR JOHN BARNARD’S DESCEN- 
DANTS (ccii. 26, 225, 338).—The 
archivist to the City of Nottingham, Miss 
Violet Walker, B.A., to whom I am greatly 
indebted, has supplied me with information 
which necessitates correction of the date of 
death of Colonel John Gilbert Cooper 
Gardiner, Dr. Bigsby’s commanding officer 
(ccii. 26). He died February 13th 1833 at 
the house of his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
Daniel Lysons, author of the ‘ Environs of 
London’, vicar of Rodmarton, Gloucester- 
shire, where he was buried. He had sold 
Thurgarton Priory in 1829. 

It was the colonel’s father, of the same 
Christian names, who died in 1822, having 
adopted the surname Gardiner a few years 
earlier. He was residing at Thurgarton 
Priory, where he was buried. In 1783 he 
had served the office of High Sheriff of the 
County of Nottingham. 

SYDNEY RACE. 


The following appeared in ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ February 18th, 1860, p. 134: 


SHAKESPEARIAN DISCOVERY. 


We are credibly informed that the Master 
of the Rolls has recently found enclosed in 
some old Chapter House hassocks, a collec- 
tion of valuable manuscripts relating to 
Shakespeare from which it would appear 
that certain papers in the custody of a 
Puritan descendant of the great poet were 
not destroyed, as was generally supposed. 
These interesting relics seem to have become 
the property of Lady Elizabeth Barnard, the 
dramatist’s grandchild and heir. Arrange- 
ments have been made for their immediate 
publication. 

In the next week’s issue was this short 
note: 

The new Shakspearian documents will, it 
is said, be published very shortly under the 
editorship of Mr Staunton. 

““Some old Chapter House” was not 
located, though most readers would prob- 
ably think that it was the Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey which had held the 
Records of the State Paper Office for many 
years. They were removed to the new 
Record Office in Chancery Lane in 1859. 
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The ‘ new Shakespearian documents ’ were 
never published. Was the story a hoax? 


SYDNEY RACE. 


OURCE WANTED.—“ The joy, the 
triumph, the delight, the madness.” 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, Act IV, 1. 


319. V. pe S. Pinto and ERNEST SCHANZER. 


IDOWERS AND THEIR WIFE’S 
FUNERAL (ccii. 361)—In reply to 
Gordon Home, “The Winter’s Tale” may 
supply some slight evidence that husbands 
did not normally attend their wife’s funeral. 
Although Hermione is alive, Leontes thinks 
that she is dead and buried. It would, there- 
fore, seem unlikely that he had attended 
even what he thought to be her funeral. 
Others, since they were not close relatives 
of Hermione, could more easily have been 
deceived by Paulina. 

Too, while several wives die in Shake- 
speare’s plays (“ Lear,” ““ Macbeth,” etc.) the 
dramatist, to the best of my knowledge; does 
not portray a burial scene with the husband 
following the corpse of his wife. “ Pericles ” 
would not be an exception since there is no 
proof that Pericles sees Thaisa cast over- 
board in her coffin (which act surely differs 
from the conventional idea of a funeral). 
“Hamlet,” “Richard III,” etc. do show, 
however, that funeral processions were not 
avoided by the dramatist. 


NORMAN NATHAN. 


VOLTAIRE AND HABAKKUK.—The 

first appearance in print, I believe, 
of “ Habakkuk était capable de tout” is in 
Three Generations of Englishwomen, by 
Janet Ross (Unwin, 1892). See 8th S. III, 


79 for a review. LEIGH MERCER. 


OHN: PAYNE COLLIER AND THE 
PERCY SOCIETY (ccii. 397).—Mr. 
Sydney Race refers to Collier’s inability to 
trace the source of the tune “ Welladay, 
Welladay ” to which Ballad No. 25, “‘ You 
noble lords, quoth he,” etc., was sung. 

The carol “ Christmas hath made an End, 
Welladay, Welladay ” is reputed to have kept 
its air since 1661, and the whole ballad could 
well be sung to this tune. The carol, No. 


114, published by Novello & Co., is now 
LEsLIE G. MATTHEWS. 


out of print. 
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The Library 





SHAKESPEARE’S SOURCES, VOLUME 
I, COMEDIES AND TRAGEDIES, by 
Kenneth Muir, Methuen, London, 1957, 
pp. Vili+ 267. 25s. net. 


ANY judgment on Professor Muir's book 

must of necessity be a provisional and 
interim one, for in its present form the work 
is incomplete. The task he has set himself 
is a large one. It is to ascertain the sources 
of Shakespeate’s plots, to analyse the use he 
makes of this source-material, and to give a 
picture, by means of carefully selected illus- 
trations, of the way in which his general 
reading is woven into the texture of his 
work. In the volume under review he deals 
with all the comedies and tragedies for 
which a main source is known, devoting a 
section to each play and observing the usual 
groupings. Those plays for which no precise 
source has yet been discovered are briefly 
discussed in an appendix. The histories are 
left over for a future volume which will also 
contain a full account of the general con- 
clusions Professor Muir has reached as a 
result of his researches. 

It must be said at once that even in its 
present form the book is a most valuable 
one. It is a long time since so much solid 
fact was packed into a volume about Shake- 
peare, and there can be few students of his 
work who will not learn much from its 
pages. Professor Muir is, perhaps, at his 
best when writing about the great tragedies, 
and especially about King Lear and 
Macbeth, both of them plays he has already 
edited, but there is hardly a play on which 
he has not something new to say. His treat- 
ment of the Pyramus and Thisbe episode in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream is particularly 
happy and revealing. He shows in consider- 
able detail what a wealth of bad poetry 
Shakespeare was able to draw on in writing 
this ‘tedious brief scene’, and how 
brilliantly he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunities for parody that it offered. Indeed, 
one could bear to know rather more than 
one is told about Thomas Mouffet’s account 
of the Pyramus and Thisbe story in_his 
poem Of the Silkewormes, and their Flies, 
for, to judge from the extracts given by 
Professor Muir, this would appear to be one 
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of our great bad poems and, as such, worthy 
of resurrection. 

The general picture of Shakespeare and 
his manner of working that emerges from 
the book is, perhaps, rather too much that 
‘yf a scholar-dramatist. After analysing the 
possible sources of the ‘degree’ speech in 


1957, Troilus and Cressida, Professor Muir writes 
as follows : 

book Our examination of the sources not only 
land of this speech but of the play as a whole, 
work suggests that Shakespeare followed his 
mself usual custom of reading all the accessible 
urces material on his theme and using one book 
isehe to amplify another. Chaucer, Henryson, 
zivea Homer, Lydgate and Caxton all con- 
illus- tributed to themes and incidents in the 
neral _ play. 
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The impression given here and elsewhere in 
the book is that before writing a play 
Shakespeare read solidly and methodically, 
much as Professor Muir himself has had to 
read. But it is quite possible that his pro- 
cedure was rather more haphazard. In some 
of his earliest work the burning city of Troy 
is already one of the great and recurring 
images of tragic destruction. He was 
obviously familiar with much of the story 
long before he wrote a play about it, and 
it may well be that with some of the authors 
|Professor Muir mentions he could remember 
quite enough for his purposes without 
jhaving to reread them. 

It is also questionable whether it was wise 
ina book of this kind to attempt to show 
‘something of the way in which Shakespeare’s 
general reading became fused in the process 
of writing with his following of specific 
sources. The main virtue of the work is in 
its factual quality, but this is impaired on 
occasions by the intrusion into it of more 
questionable material in the shape of verbal 
reminiscences, echoes and so forth. 

There is one error of fact. On page 117 
two lines from Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge 
are attributed to Antonio. They are actually 
spoken by the ghost of his father Andrugio. 


JOURNAL OF THE GYPSY LORE 
SOCIETY, July-October. 


LONG after the world’s Gypsydom has 

_ melted into its surrounding communities 
this vigorous Society, already in its 69th 
year, will, it would seem, continue to enter- 
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tain its members with fresh historical and 
social material, and with studies of the many 
dialects into which the language has 
diverged. The current number of the 
Society’s quarterly Journal begins with an 
account of present conditions in Sweden, 
based mainly on an officially inspired Report 
to the Government furnished by the writer 
of the article. Other subjects treated are 
English Gypsy superstitions past and present 
—not a!! of which are peculiar to them; 
Hungarian Gypsy refugees now in England; 
caravan building at Belper, Derbyshire; and 
the Vampire as cultivated among Yugoslav 
Gypsies and in the Balkans generally. 

Photographs accompany some of these 
articles, of which the foreign ones are con- 
tributed by Continental scholars. Among 
the Reviews is one of an important offprint 
from the Bulletin of the Sarajevo Museum 
on Vlach-Gypsy Tribal Names and Dialects. 
The round dozen of miscellaneous Notes 
range Over various countries and subjects 
both British and foreign. 


THE INDIAN CHRISTIANS OF 
ST. THOMAS, by L. W. Brown (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956. 40s. net.) 


BISHOP LESLIE BROWN wisely begins 

this book with a firm historical point of 
departure: the first landing of the Portuguese 
in Malabar in 1500. Reports had already 
reached Europe of the existence in India of 
a Christian community cut off for centuries 
from the rest of Christendom, and the 
Portuguese came prepared to find it and 
re-unite it with the Church, i.e. the Roman 
Communion. The Indian community wel- 
comed the Portuguese as allies and pro- 
tectors in their non-Christian environment, 
while the latter rejoiced to find ready-made 
supporters for their enterprises in India. 
Ecclesiastically however there were differ- 
ences, in customs, ritual, and—formally 
though of less importance in practice—in 
belief, since the Indians had received their 
doctrinal standards from the East Syrian 
Church of Edessa and were therefore by 
tradition, if not by conviction, Nestorians. 
By 1599 the Portuguese had so far estab- 
lished their ascendency that the Indians 
agreed to adopt Roman Catholic doctrine 
and practice. It was (though the author 
does not allude to this) the same century 
that saw the rise of Protestantism in the 
West and the founding of the Jesuits, who 
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very soon arrived in India, and the same 
tension as existed in England around 1600 
between Jesuits and seculars was also found 
—and noticed by the non-Roman party— 
in India. 

At this point Bishop Brown looks back at 
the origins of the ‘ Syrian’ church in India, 
which itself unanimously claims to have 
been founded by the Apostle St. Thomas. 
Since the sources for its history before 1500, 
and also for the life of St. Thomas, are late 
and scanty, the claim is difficult to establish 
to the satisfaction of modern scholars, but 
probably few wili dissent from Bishop 
Brown’s well-argued conclusions in this 
chapter on the great antiquity, and therefore 
unique interest, of the Indian ‘Syrian’ 
Church. On what might be called the 
“ Toynbean’ level of discussion of ‘ Contacts 
of Civilizations’ much of interest might 
have been said of it, but that would have 
made a different kind of book. 

The author traces patiently and very 
judiciously the later history of the Church, 
which, after the removal of Portuguese influ- 
ence, is a decidedly tangled story, and con- 
cludes with an account of the traditional 
customs and way of life peculiar to this 
once-isolated fragment of Christendom. 


OBITUARY 


MALCOLM Henry IKIN LETTs, a frequent 
contributor to Notes and Queries, died at 
Innsbruck: on 27 June 1957 at the age of 75. 


A SOLICITOR by profession, Malcolm 

Letts was an accomplished scholar in 
diverse fields of learning. He wrote, as he 
talked, freely and with charm and distinc- 
tion, on customary law, on the history of his 
family firm, on Dickens and Dr. Johnson, 
on aspects of mediaeval lore, and many 
other themes. It was not by chance that 
Letts devoted the greater part of his leisure 
to mediaeval studies. The early travellers 
whose records he introduced (or reintro- 
duced) to English readers found in him a 
commentato: who could at once share their 
zest and simplicity of vision and apply to 
their texts modern modes of criticism and 
exegesis. In Letts’s work (in the words of 
Johnson, an author whom he often quoted) 
‘Learning was borne up by the vigour of 
Wit, and Wit guided by the perspicacity of 
Learning’. His books, like his conversation, 
were well-matured, and seasoned with a 
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sharp but kindly humour. They wer 
inspired by a lively curiosity into the spring 
of human action and fed by a retentive 
memory and well-stored mind. These g 
attributes of the scholar as of the lawyer 
and they made him an effective interpre 
of the—often highly circumstantial—eyj 
dence of mediaeval travellers. 

As a Trustee of the Hakluyt Society for 
13 years and President for six years, Letts 
managed the Society’s affairs with wisdom 
and courage; four of his books (includin 
his important edition of Mandeville’s 
Travels, published in 1953) appeared ove 
the Society’s imprint, the last (The Travel 
of Leo of Rozmital) in the spring of this 
year. In his study of Mandeville (1949), the 
fruit of 30 years’ work, he sustained the 
view, in opposition to the consensus o 
critical opinion, that Sir John Mandeville, 
Knight of St. Albans, was the author of 
the work known under his name. Two othe 
mediaeval travel narratives were edited b 
Letts in the Broadway Travellers series. He 
was himself a zealous and_ perceptive 
traveller, with a keen topographical eye 
(although not much skill with a map). 

The most ‘clubbable’ of men, Malcolm 
Letts gave himself generously to his friends, 
and he took a particular delight in the 
friendship of the young. His qualities o 
mind and heart may be summed up in his 
description of Mandeville—‘ an honest God- 
fearing man, courteous, dignified, and 
deeply curious’. R.A.S. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 

APPROVED ‘ QUERIES’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
to give their names and addresses, for the 
information of the Editor, and not neces 
sarily for publication. 

WE beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for 
any reason, we do not print. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are ft 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. and Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


CORRIGENDA 


p. 245. For P. Davidson read P. Davison. 


pp. 251-2. For A. E. Wallace read A.B 
Wallace Maurer. 
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